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►  ATM  NETWORKS 


MasterCard  aims 
to  buy  Cirrus  net 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  Trying  to  out¬ 
pace  archrival  Visa  USA,  Inc.  in 
the  automated  teller  machine  mar¬ 
ket,  MasterCard  International,  Inc. 
last  week  renewed  its  efforts  to  ac¬ 
quire  Cirrus  System,  Inc.,  the  larg¬ 


est  nationwide  ATM  network. 

By  acquiring  ATM  nets,  the 
credit  giants  are  hoping  to  spur 
card  usage  by  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  locations  at  which  custom¬ 
ers  can  get  cash  advances.  Because 
bank  ATM  cards  are  increasingly 
being  used  as  debit  cards,  the  firms 
are  also  hoping  to  augment  reve¬ 


nues  by  increasing  traffic  over  ex¬ 
isting  point-of-sale  networks. 

Last  February,  Visa  acquired  an 
interest  in  Plus  System,  Inc.,  the 
nation’s  second  largest  ATM  net, 
doubling  the  potential  number  of 
locations  where  Visa  cardholders 
can  obtain  cash  advances  and  en¬ 
abling  Visa  member  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  to  join  a  national  ATM  net. 

A  merger  between  the  5-year-old 
Cirrus  and  MasterCard  would  near¬ 
ly  triple  the  number  of  locations  at 
which  MasterCard  holders  can  get 
cash  advances. 

Spokesmen  for  both  Cirrus, 
based  in  Downers  Grove,  Ill.,  and 

See  page  47 


►  OPEN  SYSTEMS 


LAN  vendors  vary 
in  support  of  ISO 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


In  a  push  to  allow  computers  from  multiple  vendors  to 
communicate  across  local  networks,  an  increasing  number 
of  net  vendors  are  committing  support  to  standards  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  International  Standards  Organization  (ISO). 

Commitment  to  ISO  varies  widely  among  makers  of  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks.  Some  say  they  can  deliver  products  to¬ 
day,  while  others  are  taking  a  wait-and-see  stance.  All 
agree,  however,  with  ISO’s  long-term  goal:  to  enable  dis- 
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News 


►  The  Defense  Department 
plans  to  acquire  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  digital  net¬ 
work  to  serve  its  facilities 
in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area.  Page  2. 

►  After  a  heated  battle 
against  tough  competitors, 
AT&T  cops  the  contract  for 
John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life’s  citywide  network. 
Page  2. 

►  Protective  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  turns  its  telecom  de¬ 
partment  into  a  profit-pro¬ 
ducing  subsidiary  pro¬ 
viding  a  variety  of 


services.  Page  2. 

►  AT&T,  DEC  and  Codex 
are  reportedly  ready  to 
open  their  net  management 
products  to  other  vendors’ 
equipment.  Page  4. 

Features 

^  As  networks  grow,  so 
does  the  risk  of  the  wrong 
people  accessing  company 
information  for  the  wrong 
reasons.  A  Special  Section 
examines  the  complexities 
of  net  security.  Page  30. 

►  This  week’s  review  con¬ 
trasts  protocol  converters: 
Jupiter  Technology’s  Sys¬ 
tem  1000  and  Tri-Data’s 
Netway  Local  Terminal 
Network.  "Page  39. 


NETWORK  SECURITY 


Diverse  nets  are 
high-risk  groups 


BY  JOHN  O’LEARY 

Special  to  Network  World 

Intricate  networks  that  combine  hardware 
and  software  from  multiple  vendors  make  it 
possible  to  increase  productivity  at  all  levels  of 
an  organization.  Such  networks  make  life  easier 
for  most  people  but  add  complexity  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  already-beleaguered  data  security 
officer. 

The  security  issues  raised  by  multivendor 
networks  include  such  matters  as  divergent 
vendor  philosophies,  component  compatibility, 
security  domains  and  user  tolerance.  Complex¬ 
ity  of  administration  comes  with  the  territory 

Continued  on  page  35 


►  SUIT  SETTLEMENT 


woes 
still  haunt 
US  Sprint 

Agrees  to  pay  for 
GTE  Sprint  errors. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.  —  As  part 
of  a  proposed  out-of-court  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  class  action  suit,  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  may 
have  to  shell  out  more  than  $4  mil¬ 
lion  in  refunds  or  credits  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  were  billed  erroneous¬ 
ly  for  calls  placed  through  GTE 
Sprint  Communications  Corp.  be¬ 
tween  1978  and  1985. 

The  settlement,  which  is  subject 
to  court  approval,  stems  from  a 
suit  filed  against  GTE  Sprint  for 
charges  assessed  for  unanswered 
telephone  calls.  It  calls  for  US 
Sprint  to  give  customers  of  GTE 
Sprint  and  SP  Communications 
Corp.  cash  refunds  or  credit  for 
long-distance  service. 

GTE  Sprint  was  merged  with  a 
former  United  Telecommunica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  communications  subsid¬ 
iary  in  July  1986  to  form  US 
Sprint. 

SP  Communications,  a  former 
subsidiary  of  Southern  Pacific 
Transportation  Co.,  was  acquired 

See  page  6 


►  COST  CUTTING 


Networks  cure  hospital  ills 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Senior  Writer 


Forced  to  deal  with  a  dramatic 
drop  in  revenues,  hospitals  and 
health  care  facilities  are  looking  to 
their  communications  managers  to 
implement  new  networking  and  infor¬ 
mation  systems  to  slash  costs  and 
provide  more  efficient  services. 

The  cash  crunch  for  hospitals  be¬ 
gan  in  1983,  when  Congress,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  escalating  health 
care  costs,  amended  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Act  to  require  federal  health  insur¬ 
ance  programs  to  pay  fixed  fees  for 
medical  procedures. 

Some  private  insurance  carriers 
followed  suit,  ending  the  days  when 
hospitals  were  reimbursed  for  medi¬ 
cal  procedures  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  In 
the  past,  hospitals  were  reimbursed 
for  all  expenses  in  treating  patients 
and  were  eligible  for  a  profit  or  a  pre- 

See  page  46 


As  revenues  fall,  hospitals  turn 
to  networking  to  pare  costs 

>  On-line  order-entry  systems  increase  efficiency  and 
earn  hospitals  volume  discounts  from  suppliers. 

«  Electronic  links  to  insurance  companies  streamline 
billing  and  information  exchange. 

«  On-line  patient  data  cuts  workloads  and  increases 
personnel  efficiency. 

>  Offering  remote  access  to  patient  information  builds 
doctor  loyalty  and  generates  new  admissions. 
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DOD  plans  multibillion 
dollar  digital  network 


►  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Officials 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  an¬ 
nounced  plans  last  week  to  acquire 
a  multibillion-dollar  digital  com¬ 
munications  network  capable  of 
handling  voice,  data,  video  and  cel¬ 
lular  communications  for  Defense 
Department  facilities  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area. 

The  Defense  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Service  of  Washington 
(DTSW)  will  award  two  separate 
contracts  over  the  next  two  years 
—  one  for  long-distance  telephone 
services  and  another  for  local  ser¬ 
vice  and  customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment.  DTSW  provides  communica¬ 
tions  services  to  160,000  end  users 
in  Defense  Department  facilities, 
including  the  Pentagon,  military 
bases  and  other  defense-related  of¬ 
fices. 

The  existing  DTSW  system  con¬ 
sists  of  long-distance  WATS  ser¬ 
vice  supplied  by  AT&T  and  MCI 
Communications  Corp.,  private 
lines  supplied  by  AT&T  and  Bell 


►  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Wfriter 


BIRMINGHAM,  Ala.  —  Protec¬ 
tive  Life  Insurance  Co.  recently 
spun  off  its  telecommunications 
department  to  create  a  revenue¬ 
generating  subsidiary  that  could 
slash  the  company’s  annual  $1.2 
billion  communications  budget  in 
half. 

ProTelCom,  Inc.,  formerly  Pro¬ 
tective  Life’s  telecommunications 
department,  was  incorporated  here 
on  January  1,  1987  to  sell  commu¬ 
nications  products  and  services. 
The  company  was  also  to  run  Pro¬ 
tective  Life’s  nationwide  communi¬ 
cations  network. 

Protective  Life’s  first  venture 
outside  the  life  insurance  business, 
ProTelCom,  now  resells  long-dis¬ 
tance  services,  operates  a  voice- 
mail  service  bureau  and  acts  as  a 
distributor  of  Octel  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  voice-messaging  sys¬ 
tems.  In  addition,  it  provides 
shared  tenant  services,  according 
to  Vice-President  Jim  Johnson,  di¬ 
rector  of  telecommunications  for 
the  parent  company. 

ProTelCom  resells  WATS  ser¬ 
vices  from  Southern  Interexchange 
Services,  Inc.  within  the  state  and 
interstate  WATS  services  provided 
by  SouthernNet,  Inc.  in  the  south¬ 
east  and  MCI  Communications 
Corp.,  US  Sprint  Communications 
Co.  and  AT&T  elsewhere. 

Reseller  benefits  realized 

When  ProTelCom  began  resell¬ 
ing  long-distance  toll  capacity,  the 


Atlantic  Corp.,  local  switched  Cen¬ 
trex  service  from  Bell  Atlantic  and 
customer  premises  equipment  sup¬ 
plied  by  AT&T.  DTSW  pays  $65 
million  a  year  for  local  phone  ser¬ 
vice,  equipment  and  maintenance, 
said  Patrick  Burke,  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Modernization  Project 
(TEMPO)  manager  at  DTSW. 

The  DTSW  project  coincides 
with  the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  (GSA)  planned  replace¬ 
ment  of  its  Federal  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  System  (FTS)  with  the  FTS 
2000,  which  will  be  an  all-digital 
long-distance  network  for  federal 
government  agencies. 

Final  bids  for  the  first  part  of 
the  new  Defense  Department  sys¬ 
tem,  dubbed  Direct  Dial  Long  Dis¬ 
tance  Telephone  System  (DDLD), 
were  submitted  last  week.  A  one- 
year  contract  with  four  one-year 
renewal  options  will  be  awarded  in 
December,  and  implementation  is 
scheduled  to  begin  90  days  after 
the  award  is  made. 

While  the  DTSW  would  not  re¬ 
lease  the  names  of  the  bidders, 
sources  said  they  included  AT&T, 


company  realized  the  benefit  of 
the  lower  rates  that  carriers 
charge  resellers. 

Averaging  across  the  different 
carriers,  ProTelCom,  at  the  present 
time,  is  paying  a  composite 

See  page  7 


MCI,  US  Sprint  Communications 
Co.,  ITT  Corp.  and  Western  Union 
Corp. 

The  DTSW  would  not  release  the 
value  of  the  contract  but  said  it 
now  spends  $8  million  annually  for 
long-distance  services  and  expects 
to  lower  its  long-distance  costs  as  a 
result  of  this  procurement,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Michael  Thomas,  network 
facilities  manager  at  DTSW.  DTSW 
would  not  specify  how  much  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  save  with  the  new  net. 

The  DDLD  request  for  proposal 
does  not  specify  any  particular 
types  of  service  but  does  state  that 
the  agency  wants  600  access  lines, 
capacity  enough  for  6  million  min¬ 
utes  of  traffic  per  month  and  the 
ability  to  support  4.8K  bit/sec  data 
communications. 

The  second  contract,  for  the 
TEMPO  part  of  the  system,  covers 
local  transmission  service  and  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment.  The 
DTSW  is  expected  to  issue  a  draft 
RFP  for  this  contract  on  Sept.  1.  A 
final  RFP  will  be  issued  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  bids  will  be  due  in  May 
1988.  The  10-year  contract  will  be 
awarded  in  the  spring  of  1989, 
Burke  said. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  con¬ 
tract  is  $1  billion,  and  likely  bid¬ 
ders  include  carriers  such  as  the 
regional  Bell  holding  companies 
and  AT&T,  system  integrators 

See  page  6 


Network  World  wants  to  make 
its  news  coverage  even  better, 
and  for  that  we  ask  your  help.  If 
you  know  of  an  interesting 
event  that  just  occurred  or  is 
about  to  occur,  please  call.  We’d 
also  like  to  know  how  you  opti¬ 
mize  your  networks.  Call  Editor 
Bruce  Hoard  toll  free  at  (800) 
343-6474. 


►  CONTRACT  CLASH 

AT&T  wins 
Hancock 
net  deal 

Award  culminates 
yearlong  battle. 

BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


BOSTON  —  AT&T  fought  off  fu¬ 
rious  competition  from  IBM/Rolm 
Corp.’s  Enterprise  Marketing  team 
and  elite  sales  squads  from  Nynex 
Corp. /New  England  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  and  Intecom,  Inc./ 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  to  capture 
a  bitterly  contested  $8  million  con¬ 
tract  to  provide  John  Hancock  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Co.  with  a  city¬ 
wide  communications  network. 

The  award  of  the  contract  two 
weeks  ago  marked  the  end  of  a  12- 
month  battle  for  four  bidders.  John 
Hancock,  one  of  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone’s  oldest  and  largest  analog 
Centrex  users,  chose  to  replace  its 
5,000-  to  6,000-line  Centrex  system 
with  a  private  branch  exchange- 
based  network.  The  new  network 
will  provide  a  higher  degree  of 
control  while  reducing  the  costs  of 
station  moves,  adds  and  changes. 

Under  terms  of  the  deal,  AT&T 
will  provide  John  Hancock  with  a 
System  85  PBX  equipped  with  sev¬ 
eral  facilities  management  tools 
for  its  corporate  headquarters 
here,  seven  remote  PBX  modules 
for  surrounding  sites  and  the  fiber¬ 
optic  cable  needed  to  link  a  trio  of 
user  sites  in  Boston’s  Back  Bay. 

John  Hancock,  which  has  served 
as  a  proving  ground  for  AT&T’s 
Premises  Distribution  System 
(PDS)  cabling  scheme,  also  plans  to 
install  PDS  in  its  60-floor  tower 
here.  The  insurance  company  al¬ 
ready  operates  a  System  85  with 
PDS  in  a  second  building  nearby. 

Because  of  the  complexity  and 
detail  of  the  vendor  responses  to 
requests  for  proposal,  John  Han¬ 
cock  enlisted  the  assistance  of  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  a  communica¬ 
tions  consulting  firm  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  to  help  evaluate  the  propos¬ 
als.  Each  vendor  dispatched  a 
crack  marketing  team,  ranging  in 
size  from  six  to  10  people,  and  sup¬ 
port  personnel  to  Boston  to  present 
their  network  proposals. 

The  marketing  teams  pulled  out 
all  the  stops  in  attempting  to  land 
the  contract.  After  the  RFP  re¬ 
sponses  were  received,  members  of 
the  insurance  company’s  telecom¬ 
munications  staff  were  shuttled  to 
the  vendors’  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  and  top  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  laboratories.  Key  vendor  ex¬ 
ecutives  visited  John  Hancock’s 
headquarters  here  to  deliver 
pitches  for  their  system  proposals. 

According  to  Stephen  Kelley, 
telecommunications  corporate  con¬ 
sulting  director  for  John  Hancock, 
all  vendors  offered  access  to  their 
top  strategic  planners  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  product  and  service  devel- 

See  page  8 
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Local  packet  switching 
a  tough  sell,  BOCs  find 


►  ENHANCED  SERVICES 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  re¬ 
gional  Bell  holding  companies  are 
discovering  that  selling  local  pack¬ 
et-switching  services  is  a  tougher 
job  than  they  first  anticipated, 
company  officials  told  Network 
World  last  week. 

To  date,  five  of  the  seven  RBHCs 
have  unveiled  packet-switching 
services,  and  the  remainder  have 
said  they  will  do  so  in  the  future. 
Bell  Atlantic  Corp.,  the  first  RBHC 
to  enter  the  market,  offered  its 
customers  local  packet  services  be¬ 
ginning  last  year. 

But  the  RBHC  packet  services 
have  met  with  limited  acceptance 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  carri¬ 
ers  are  only  allowed  to  provide 
packet  service  within  local  access 
and  transport  areas,  which  nar¬ 
rows  the  range  of  customers  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  offerings. 

Also,  most  of  the  carriers  offer 
packet  service  only  in  portions  of 
their  regions,  and  not  all  provide 
protocol-conversion  capabilities 
needed  by  users.  In  addition,  some 
RBHCs  had  problems  getting  tar¬ 


iffs  for  packet  services  approved 
by  state  and  federal  regulators. 

The  RBHCs  have  also  struggled 
to  target  appropriate  customers  for 
their  limited  services  and  have  had 
to  build  an  understanding  of  pack¬ 
et  services  among  salespeople. 

“Packet  services  have  been  a 
slow  sell  for  the  RBHCs,  due  to 
less-than-effective  marketing 
strategies,”  said  Mark  Winther,  di¬ 
rector  of  communications  services 
at  Link  Resources  Corp.  in  New 
York.  “The  RBHCs  don’t  know  how 
to  sell  packet  switching.  It’s  a  new 
type  of  service  for  them,  and  they 
haven’t  always  been  able  to  con¬ 
vince  users  of  the  benefits.” 

Sally  Celmer,  staff  manager  for 
special  services  at  Bell  Atlantic, 
concurred.  “We’re  coming  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  selling  cycle  for  data 
service  is  fairly  long.  The  market¬ 
ing  effort  has  required  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  sales  force  as  well  as 
potential  customers,”  she  said. 

Many  of  the  RBHCs  have  target¬ 
ed  small  business  customers,  who 
tend  to  be  unfamiliar  with  packet 
services,  and  users  in  certain  in¬ 
dustry  segments  that  rely  heavily 
on  private  lines.  Bell  Atlantic,  for 


example,  has  focused  on  financial 
service  firms,  where  telecommuni¬ 
cations  managers  are  reluctant  to 
put  important  financial  data  on  the 
public-switched  network. 

“We  have  to  convince  the  tele¬ 
com  manager  that  his  traffic  is 
safe  on  a  packet  network,”  Celmer 
said. 

Bell  Atlantic  is  farthest  along  in 
the  marketing  of  local  data  ser¬ 
vices  throughout  its  operating  re¬ 
gion.  The  company  is  offering 
packet  switching  with  protocol 
conversion  in  New  Jersey,  Virgin¬ 
ia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware.  It  has  35  customers  and 
expects  to  earn  $1  million  in  reve¬ 
nue  from  packet  services  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Other  RBHCs  have  not  been  as 
aggressive  in  the  deployment  of  in- 
tra-LATA  data  services,  according 
to  a  June  report  issued  by  Link  Re¬ 
sources  and  titled  “Local  Packet 
Networks.” 

Pacific  Telesis  Group  and  US 
West,  Inc.  are  not  offering  any 
type  of  packet  service,  although 
they  have  plans  to  do  so  at  some 
future  date.  Ameritech  and  Nynex 
Corp.  are  marketing  packet  ser¬ 
vices  without  protocol  conversion, 
but  the  services  are  not  available 
throughout  their  regions.  Bell¬ 
South  Corp.  and  Southwestern  Bell 
Corp.  offer  packet  switching  and 
protocol  conversion  in  parts  of 
their  regions. 

Market  availability  of  local 


packet  services  has  been  hampered 
by  regulatory  delays.  For  example, 
regulatory  roadblocks  have  pre¬ 
vented  Nynex  from  offering  proto¬ 
col  conversion  and  a  data-over- 
voice  feature  that  allows  an 
ordinary  telephone  line  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplexed  into  two  separate  chan¬ 
nels,  one  for  voice  and  the  other 
for  data. 

“New  York  Telephone  [Co.] 
hasn’t  received  regulatory  approv¬ 
al  to  offer  protocol  conversion  or 
data-over-voice,  which  has  limited 
our  market  acceptance,”  said  New 
York  Telephone’s  associate  mar¬ 
keting  director,  Otto  Rosenberger. 
New  York  Telephone  has  five  cus¬ 
tomers  using  packet  switching  on  a 
trial  basis,  he  said. 

Under  divestiture  rules,  the 
RBHCs  can  offer  intra-LATA  ser¬ 
vice  only.  The  limited  geographic 
scope  of  RBHC  packet  services  has 
hurt  their  market  acceptance,  said 
Lee  Selwyn,  president  of  Econom¬ 
ics  and  Technology,  Inc.,  a  telecom¬ 
munications  consulting  firm  based 
in  Boston.  “If  a  customer  needs  na¬ 
tionwide  access,  he  would  turn  to  a 
national  provider  like  Telenet 
[Communications  Corp.)  or  Tymnet 
[McDonnell  Douglas  Network  Sys¬ 
tems  Co.] 

“But  for  a  customer  who  only 
needs  to  send  data  between  offices 
in  a  metropolitan  region,  the  RBHC 
service  is  probably  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  a  [value-added  network 
provider],”  Selwyn  said.E2 


►  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 

AST  debuts  E-net  card 

Company  expanding  its  market  reach. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


IRVINE,  Calif.  —  As  part  of  an 
increased  emphasis  on  data  com¬ 
munications,  AST  Research,  Inc., 
traditionally  a  vendor  of  personal 
computer  add-on  equipment  such 
as  memory  boards  and  disk  subsys¬ 
tems,  has  introduced  its  first  Eth¬ 
ernet  interface  board. 

According  to  the  company,  the 
AST-Ethernet  Adapter  will  be  the 
fastest  network  adapter  on  the 
market  for  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare- 
based  networks.  The  board  will  be 
introduced  at  PC  Expo,  a  New  York 
microcomputer  industry  trade 
show  beginning  Sept.  1.  AST  re¬ 
markets  Advanced  NetWare. 

The  company  also  recently  in¬ 
troduced  two  new  3270  terminal- 
emulation  products,  AST-CoaxIIA 
for  the  IBM  Personal  System/2  line 
and  AST-CoaxII  for  the  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  XT,  AT  and  com¬ 
patibles.  Both  boards  can  be  con¬ 
figured  through  firmware  to 
support  instruction  sets  for  3270 
emulation  from  IBM,  Digital  Com¬ 
munications  Associates,  Inc.  or 
AST.  They  are  available  in  single¬ 
session,  multiple-session  or  graph¬ 
ics  terminal-emulation  versions. 

AST’s  aggressive  new  strategy 
includes  plans  to  introduce  a  slew 
of  communications  products  over 
the  next  six  to  nine  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diana  La  Tour,  senior 


director  of  data  communications. 

The  company  intends  to  follow 
up  the  Ethernet  interface  an¬ 
nouncement  with  the  introduction 
of  a  Token-Ring  Network  interface 
board  and  to  follow  that  with  the 
introduction  of  board-level  support 
for  IBM’s  Document  Interchange 
Architecture,  Document  Content 
Architecture  and  Advanced  Pro- 
gram-to-Program  Communications. 

At  the  same  time,  AST  plans  to 
introduce  an  X.25  gateway  for  lo¬ 
cal  networks  and  support  for  the 
Department  of  Defense’s  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol/Internet  Pro¬ 
tocol. 

La  Tour  said  AST  would  also  of¬ 
fer  a  local  network  gateway  that 
supports  T-l  1.544M  bit/sec 
speeds,  as  well  as  a  personal  com¬ 
puter-based  facsimile  product. 
“We  want  to  be  known  as  the  con¬ 
nectivity  company,”  La  Tour  said. 
“We’ll  take  a  PC  as  the  platform 
and  make  it  do  anything.” 

AST  already  sells  a  number  of 
local-area  networking  and  termi¬ 
nal-emulation  products.  Current 
network  offerings  include  Starlan 
and  a  5M  bit/sec  proprietary  net¬ 
work  called  AST  Resource  Sharing 
Network.  The  company  also  has 
IBM  3270,  IBM  5250  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  terminal-emula¬ 
tion  products. 

Traditionally  a  provider  of 
board-level  microcomputer  prod- 

See  page  6 
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►  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


The  ante  in  the  network  man¬ 
agement  game  is  expected  to  rise 
dramatically  in  the  next  few  weeks 
as  heavy  hitters  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  AT&T  and  Codex  Corp.  an¬ 
nounce  plans  to  open  their  net¬ 
work  management  products  to  oth¬ 
er  vendors’  equipment. 

The  firms,  none  of  which  would 
comment  on  the  announcements, 
are  expected  to  provide  specifica¬ 
tions  that  allow  other  suppliers  to 
interface  their  products  to  the 
companies’  net  management  sys¬ 
tems.  By  opening  up  their  systems, 
the  vendors  will  enable  users  to 
manage  and  control  an  entire  net¬ 
work  through  a  single  net  manage¬ 
ment  system.  Currently,  most  net¬ 
works  are  controlled  by  a  variety 
of  autonomous  network  manage¬ 
ment  tools. 

The  expected  announcements 
mirror  IBM’s  moves  in  the  integrat¬ 
ed  net  management  system  market. 
IBM  has  provided  information  to 
other  vendors  that  allows  them  to 
link  their  net  management  prod¬ 
ucts  to  NetView,  Big  Blue’s  host- 
based  net  management  system, 
through  NetView/PC.  Support  for 
NetView/PC  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  AT&T,  Codex  or  DEC. 

At  DECworld,  a  product  show  to 
be  held  in  Boston  next  month,  DEC 
is  expected  to  announce  plans  to 
publish  specifications  that  will 
help  vendors  link  their  network 
management  systems  to  DEC’S  line 
of  net  management  products.  The 
net  management  announcement  is 
part  of  an  effort  to  open  up  DEC’S 
net  model,  DECnet,  so  it  can  more 
easily  support  and  control  multi¬ 
vendor  voice  and  data  networks. 

Analysts  also  expect  DEC  to  an¬ 
nounce  an  OEM  agreement  with  a 
data  communications  supplier  and 
a  new  release  of  DECnet,  which 
can  support  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Networks  naming  services. 

AT&T’s  announcement  could 
come  the  first  week  in  September. 
Michael  Dortch,  senior  analyst  at 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  market 
research  firm  The  Yankee  Group, 
said  he  expects  AT&T  to  leverage 
its  voice  network  management  ca¬ 
pabilities.  The  company’s  current 
T-l  network  management  system, 
AT&T  Dataphone  II  Acculink  Net¬ 
work  Manager,  can  control  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  AT&T  voice  services.  AT&T 
will  broaden  that  system  by  re¬ 
vealing  specifications  that  allow 
suppliers  of  voice  net  control  tools 
to  link  their  products  to  AT&T’s 
system. 

Codex  has  scheduled  its  new 
product  announcement  for  Sept. 
15.  Analysts  expect  the  company 
to  unveil  a  high-end  net  manage¬ 
ment  system  that  will  control  the 
company's  modems  and  multiplex¬ 
ers.  Customers  must  now  purchase 


different  net  management  systems 
to  control  different  types  of  Codex 
equipment.  The  company  is  also 
expected  to  publish  specifications 
that  will  enable  other  vendors’ 
equipment  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  new  system. 

The  new  system  will  support 
more  lines  than  the  current  top-of- 
the-line  4860  net  management  sys¬ 
tem,  which  supports  744  lines.  An¬ 
alysts  report  that  Codex  is 
developing  expert  system  network 
management  capabilities,  which 
would  automate  a  number  of  tasks 
now  handled  manually.  Some  of 
these  capabilities  may  be  included 
in  the  announcement  next  month. 

AT&T,  Codex  and  DEC  are 
among  the  growing  number  of  ven¬ 
dors  entering  the  integrated  net 
control  system  market.  In  June, 
Timeplex,  Inc.  unveiled  its  Unified 
Network  Management  System 
(UNMS),  a  network  management 
system  that  runs  on  a  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  minicomputer.  Time¬ 
plex  plans  to  publish  specifications 
so  other  vendors  can  integrate 
their  systems  with  UNMS. 

Digital  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  and  US  West  Network 
Systems,  Inc.  intend  to  develop 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


GEORGETOWN,  Ky.  —  Toyota 
Motor  Corp.  is  building  an  auto 
manufacturing  plant  here,  its  first 
in  the  U.S.,  that  will  also  serve  as 
one  of  two  network  hubs  for  a 
planned  international  private  net¬ 
work  linking  domestic  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  sales  offices  with  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters  in  Japan. 

The  need  for  the  international, 
T-l-based,  Electronic  Tandem  Net¬ 
work  is  being  driven  by  the  high 
cost  of  international  long-distance 
service,  according  to  A1  Rees,  tele¬ 
communications  manager  for 
Toyota  Motor  Sales  Corp.  in  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif. 

When  completed  in  November, 
the  network  will  connect  Toyota’s 
Japanese  headquarters  with  the 
new  U.S.  manufacturing  division 
here,  existing  U.S.  sales  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Torrance,  regional  sales  of¬ 
fices  around  the  country  and  re¬ 
gional  credit  offices,  which 
provide  buyers  with  automobile  fi¬ 
nancing. 

The  network  backbone  will  em¬ 
ploy  AT&T  T-l  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  for  both  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  voice,  data  and  facsimile 
transmission.  It  is  unclear  whether 


comprehensive  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems  based  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Standards  Organization’s 
Open  Systems  Interconnect  model. 
Network  Equipment  Technologies, 
Inc.  (NET)  also  plans  to  integrate 
other  vendors’  equipment  with  its 
network  management  system. 
Timeplex,  DCA  and  NET  also  plan 
to  develop  an  implementation  of 
NetView/PC. 

The  widening  options  will  force 
other  vendors  to  make  choices. 
“Vendors  can  afford  to  develop  in¬ 
terfaces  to  only  two  or  maybe 
three  network  management  sys¬ 
tems,”  said  Mark  LaRow,  group 
manager  at  Network  Strategies, 
Inc.,  a  Fairfax,  Va.,  consulting 
firm. 

Gerald  Mayfield,  president  at 
the  Stamford,  Conn.,  office  of  the 
DMW  Group,  Inc.,  said  vendors  will 
choose  suppliers  with  the  largest 
market  share.  He  said  IBM  is  well 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  pack  in  the 
network  management  race  since 
more  than  25  vendors  have  al¬ 
ready  announced  intentions  to  link 
their  network  management  sys¬ 
tems  to  NetView. 

Despite  such  support,  Jack  Free¬ 
man,  senior  analyst  at  The  Yankee 
Group,  said  he  thinks  backbone 
network  suppliers,  such  as  Time¬ 
plex  and  NET,  are  better  posi¬ 
tioned  to  supply  integrated  net¬ 
work  management  systems.  “Users 
are  looking  to  control  the  network, 
not  the  hardware  connected  to  the 
network,”  he  said,  adding  that 
NetView  cannot  adequately  control 
a  backbone  network.  □ 


Toyota  will  retain  the  digital,  sat¬ 
ellite-based  56K  bit/sec  Intelsat 
Business  Service  it  currently  uses 
for  international  data  transmis¬ 
sion. 

The  network  will  have  two  pri¬ 
mary  switching  nodes,  one  here 
and  the  other  in  Torrance,  that 
will  route  all  incoming  and  outgo¬ 
ing  international  calls  and  switch  a 
large  portion  of  domestic  long-dis¬ 
tance  traffic. 

Initially,  the  network  will  carry 
voice  and  facsimile  traffic.  Some¬ 
time  next  year,  data  support  will 
be  added  for  transmission  of  sales, 
financial,  inventory  and  parts  in¬ 
formation  between  the  U.S.  and  Ja¬ 
pan.  The  manufacturing  unit  here 
may  eventually  use  the  network  to 
send  complex  engineering  draw¬ 
ings  and  design  information. 

The  Torrance  and  Georgetown 
hubs  will  employ  Northern  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.  SL-1  XT  private  branch 
exchanges.  The  switches  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  voice,  and  sep¬ 
arate  multiplexers  will  be  acquired 
for  data  support,  Rees  said.  The 
multiplexers  have  not  been  pur¬ 
chased  yet,  although  they  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  Japanese,  given  the  need 
for  compatibility  with  communica¬ 
tions  systems  in  Japan,  he  said. 

See  page  40 
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►  IEEE  STANDARDS 

802.3  meet  cut  short 

Vendors  mum  on  twisted-pair  net  plan. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  A  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  on  an  IEEE  stan¬ 
dard  for  Ethernet-type  networks 
over  twisted-pair  wiring  was  cut 
short  when  it  became  clear  that 
vendors  attending  the  meeting 
here  were  more  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  how  other  companies  are  ap¬ 
proaching  the  problem  than  in  re¬ 
vealing  their  own  strategies. 

According  to  Bill  Kind,  an  engi¬ 
neer  with  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s 
Roseville  Networks  Division  in 
Roseville,  Calif.,  more  than  50  at¬ 
tendees  from  more  than  20  vendor 
companies  gathered  to  discuss  the 
feasibility  of  creating  an  802.3 
standard  for  10M  bit/sec  transmis¬ 
sion  over  telephone  wiring.  The 
IEEE’s  802.3  standards  describe 
Ethernet-type  networks. 

The  meeting,  which  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  HP,  was  originally  sched¬ 
uled  to  last  two  days  but  ended  af¬ 
ter  the  first  day  because  few 
vendors  had  information  to  share. 
Some  vendors  are  working  on  their 
own  implementations  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  were  reluctant  to  join 
the  discussion,  attendees  said. 
However,  the  vendors  were  in 
agreement  that  such  a  standard 
should  be  developed. 

AT&T,  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
Unisys  Corp.,  Wang  Laboratories, 
Inc.  and  Ungermann-Bass,  Inc., 
along  with  a  number  of  semicon¬ 
ductor  manufacturers,  were  among 
the  vendors  represented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  so-called  study 
group.  The  study  group  was 
formed  in  July  during  a  meeting  of 
the  full  802  committee,  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  range  of  standards, 
including  local  networking  stan¬ 
dards,  HP’s  Kind  said. 

The  formation  of  a  study  group 
is  the  first  step  in  the  creation  of 
an  802  standard.  The  group  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  developing  a  propos¬ 
al,  which  would  be  presented  to 
the  802.3  committee,  which  votes 
on  whether  to  approve  the  propos¬ 
al.  If  the  vote  is  positive,  a  task 
force  is  formed  to  develop  the 
specification.  If  the  specification  is 
adopted,  it  becomes  a  standard. 

The  study  group  is  scheduled  to 
meet  again  in  October.  If  the  group 
meets  steadily,  it  could  hammer 
out  a  proposal  in  time  for  an  802.3 
plenary  meeting  in  the  spring, 
Kind  said.  Typically,  standards  ac¬ 
tivities  take  three  years  or  more  to 
go  from  initial  activity  to  adoption, 
attendees  said. 

The  timing  is  right  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  study  group  on  Ether- 
net-over-twisted  pair,  according  to 
Glenn  Goldberg,  who  attended  the 
meeting.  Goldberg  is  a  product 
marketing  manager  for  3Com  Corp. 
3Com  and  SynOptics  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  which  also  sent  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  meeting,  have  de¬ 
veloped  technologies  for 
supporting  10M  bit/sec  Ethernet- 
type  nets  over  twisted-pair  wiring. 


“We’ve  reset  market  expecta¬ 
tions  —  people  would  like  to  use  a 
common  wiring  scheme  for  multi¬ 
ple  purposes,”  Goldberg  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  using  telephone  wiring  was 
highlighted  when  the  group  formu¬ 
lated  the  1BASE5  standard  for 
Starlan-type  nets,  which  work 
over  telephone  wiring  in  a  star  to¬ 
pology.  If  the  802.3  standard  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  Ethernet  speeds 
over  telephone  wire,  sales  of  the 
1M  bit/sec  Starlan  could  be  affect¬ 


ed,  Goldberg  said. 

Currently,  the  10M  bit/sec  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  802.3  standard  specify 
the  use  of  thick  (10BASE5)  or  thin 
(10BASE2)  coaxial  cable.  Another 
802.3  group  is  in  the  process  of 
specifying  standards  for  use  of  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cable,  said  Ron  Schmidt, 
senior  vice-president  and  chief 
technical  officer  at  SynOptics. 

HP  was  among  the  few  organiza¬ 
tions  to  give  a  presentation  during 
the  recent  meeting,  Kind  said.  HP 
presented  a  proposal  that  Ethernet 
speeds  over  twisted  pair  could  be 
achieved  by  adding  a  new  media- 
access  unit  to  the  existing  802.3 
standard,  Kind  said.  HP  has  al¬ 
ready  done  some  testing  of  10M 
bit/sec  transmission  over  non- 
shielded  twisted-pair  wiring  and 


presented  its  findings  to  the  study 
group,  Kind  said. 

“The  testing  we’ve  done  on  the 
media  shows  that  it’s  very  feasible 
technically  and  can  also  be  done  at 
a  reasonable  price,”  Kind  said. 
“Right  now,  we  see  100-meter  dis¬ 
tances  as  realistic,”  he  added. 

SynOptics  also  presented  infor¬ 
mation  in  support  of  the  technical 
feasibility  of  a  10M  bit/sec  trans¬ 
mission  speed  over  twisted-pair 
wiring,  Schmidt  said. 

However,  it  is  unlikely  vendors 
will  wait  for  standards  to  appear 
before  introducing  products  that 
provide  Ethernet  speeds  over  tele¬ 
phone  wiring.  According  to  3Com’s 
Goldberg,  “There  will  be  products 
shipping  for  some  time  before 
there  are  standards.” □ 


Discover  Your  Total 
Network  Performance 


With  NetSpy,  you  get  the  information  you  need  to  determine  if  your  network  is  being 
used  most  effectively.  It  is  the  most  complete  VTAM  network  performance  and  end 
user  response  time  monitor  for  MVS  environments.  And,  it's  the  only  VTAM  monitor 
that  has  interfaces  for  session  manager  systems  such  as  TPX  (Terminal  Productivity 
Executive).  These  interfaces  measure  true  "end-to-end"  response  time  for  each 
application  you  access.  NetSpy  also  helps  with  network  control,  management, 
capacity  planning,  and  systems  programming  by  addressing  the  areas  of: 


END-TO-END  USER  RESPONSE  TIME 

NetSpy's  real-time  displays  show: 

•  Current,  average,  and  worst  response 
times  for  the  host  and  network 

•  CICS  and  TSO  network  times  without 
the  need  for  special  applications 
coding  (definite  response  mode) 

•  Response  time  by  terminal,  cluster, 
or  line 

HOST 


NETWORK  TRAFFIC  AND  CAPACITY 
PLANNING 

NetSpy's  SMF  records  can  be  used  to: 

•  Model  or  project  network  activity  and 
growth 

•  Determine  network  performance  and 
equipment  usage 

•  Tune  network  performance 

NETWORK 


NetSpy  lets  you  report  on  both  your  host  and  network  by  providing 
accurate  session,  hardware,  and  traffic  statistics. 

Call  us  today  at  (800)  323-2600  or  (412)  323-2600  in  Pennsylvania  to  arrange  a  FREE 
30-day  trial,  and  discover  how  NetSpy  can  improve  your  network's  performance. 


DUQUESnE 

SYSTEfTIS 

Two  Allegheny  Center 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15212 
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Bill  woes  haunt  US  Sprint 


continued  from  page  1 

by  GTE  Sprint  in  1982. 

The  settlement,  proposed 
in  June,  could  actually  ben¬ 
efit  US  Sprint  because,  in 
order  to  receive  free  ser¬ 
vice,  claimants  would  have 
to  subscribe  to  US  Sprint 
and  may  then  remain  as 
paying  customers.  But  the 
settlement  also  adds  to  the 
carrier’s  own  billing-relat¬ 
ed  woes.  In  July,  US  Sprint 
wrote  off  $76  million  in  un¬ 
collectible  bills. 

US  Sprint’s  maximum  li¬ 
ability  under  the  settle¬ 
ment  is  the  equivalent  of 
15  million  minutes  of  traf¬ 
fic,  although  the  actual 
amount  disbursed  by  the 
carrier  will  depend  on  how 
many  of  GTE  Sprint’s  ap¬ 
proximately  200,000  cus¬ 
tomers  come  forward. 

The  class  action  suit  was 
filed  by  Vernon  Belon  in  an 
Illinois  county  court.  Belon 
alleged  that  GTE  Sprint 
charged  customers  for  un¬ 
completed  calls  without  in¬ 
forming  them  that  such 
charges  might  be  imposed. 

The  court  is  expected  to 
rule  on  the  proposed  settle¬ 
ment  on  Jan.  7,  1988. 


US  Sprint  said  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement  that  the 
company  “agreed  to  a  set¬ 
tlement  to  avoid  a  protract¬ 
ed  legal  process  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  equitable  and 
timely  results  for  all  poten¬ 
tial  claimants,”  but  denied 
any  violation  of  law.  The 
company  had,  and  contin¬ 
ues  to  have  “specific  poli¬ 
cies  to  credit  or  refund  all 
legitimate  claims  for  unan¬ 
swered  calls,”  according  to 
the  statement. 

As  required  by  law,  a  no¬ 
tice  of  the  proposed  settle¬ 
ment  has  been  published  in 
national  periodicals  such  as 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  USA  Today.  The  no¬ 
tices  alert  former  GTE 
Sprint  customers  to  their 
rights  and  explain  how  to 
file  a  claim  for  a  credit,  or 
in  some  cases,  a  cash  re¬ 
fund. 

The  total  number  of 
claims  is  not  to  exceed  14 
million  minutes  of  calls  val¬ 
ued  at  21  cents  per  minute, 
in  addition  to  another  one 
million  minutes  valued  at 
varying  amounts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  claims. 


Mike  Furtney,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  US  Sprint,  said  he 
could  not  estimate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  former  customers 
who  will  claim  refunds. 

“US  Sprint  is  betting 
that  very  few  occasional 
customers  will  go  to  the 
trouble  to  make  a  claim, 
but  this  could  be  a  big  deal 
for  some  business  custom¬ 
ers,”  said  Robert  Ellis, 
president  of  The  Aries 
Group,  Inc.  in  Rockville, 
Md.  He  agreed,  however, 
that  it  would  be  impossible 


to  predict  the  final  number 
of  claims. 

A  source  close  to  US 
Sprint  who  requested  ano¬ 
nymity  said,  “I  expect  that 
most  of  those  14  million 
minutes  will  be  claimed.  I 
think  US  Sprint  will  be  del¬ 
uged  with  large  business 
claimants.” 

US  Sprint  and  other 
AT&T  competitors  have 
long  suffered  from  billing 
problems  because  local  ex¬ 
change  carriers  could  not 


provide  new  long-haul  car¬ 
riers  with  the  call  supervi¬ 
sion  data  traditionally  pro¬ 
vided  to  AT&T.  In  lieu  of 
that  data,  US  Sprint  and 
others  developed  billing 
systems  that  presumed 
calls  were  in  process  after 
a  designated  waiting  peri¬ 
od,  whether  or  not  the  call 
had  actually  been  an¬ 
swered. 

With  the  move  to  equal 
access,  AT&T’s  competitors 
gained  access  to  answer-su¬ 
pervision  facilities.  Howev¬ 


er,  they  are  still  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  integrating  that 
capability  into  their  exist¬ 
ing  billing  systems,  an  ex¬ 
pensive  and  difficult  task. 

Because  of  those  obsta¬ 
cles,  Ellis  said  the  Federal 
Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  and  state  public  utili¬ 
ties  commissions  (PUC) 
have  been  reluctant  to  pun¬ 
ish  alternative  carriers  for 
erroneously  billing  custom¬ 
ers. 

But  at  least  one  state 


agency,  the  California  PUC, 
has  said  it  wants  to  crack 
down  on  erroneous  billing. 
The  PUC  has  proposed  that 
carriers  not  be  allowed  to 
bill  for  calls  of  less  than 
one  minute  until  they 
prove  billing  accuracy 
(“Carriers  decry  proposed 
California  billing  limits,” 
AW,  June  22). 

Furtney  claimed  that  US 
Sprint  now  has  about  a 
95%  accuracy  rate  in  bill¬ 
ing  for  unanswered  calls. 
“While  we  don’t  yet  have 
answer  supervision  in  all 
locations,  equal  access  has 
brought  the  capability  to 
many  more  locations,  and 
we  have  added  our  own 
software  enhancements  to 
better  capture  those  calls,” 
he  said. 

US  Sprint’s  newly  gained 
billing  accuracy  may  now 
play  a  large  role  in  turning 
a  bad  situation  into  a  big 
opportunity.  The  company 
hopes  former  GTE  Sprint 
subscribers  who  have  since 
migrated  to  other  carriers 
will  opt  to  take  call  credits 
rather  than  cash  refunds. 

That  means  they  would 
have  to  resubscribe  to  US 
Sprint,  without  charge,  to 
obtain  their  free  calls.  □ 


“US  Sprint  is  betting  that  few  occasional 
customers  will  make  a  claim,  but  it  could  be  a 
big  deal  for  business  customers.” 


DOD  plans 
digital  net 

continued  from  page  2 
such  as  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  and  equip¬ 
ment  vendors  such  as  Rolm 
Corp. 

The  TEMPO  contract  will 
require  a  single-source  sup¬ 
plier  to  provide  the  design, 
engineering,  construction, 
installation,  support  and 
maintenance,  although 
DTSW  expects  subcontrac¬ 
tors  to  be  involved,  given 
the  diverse  nature  of  the 
project,  said  Leonard  Hyl¬ 
ton,  TEMPO  contract  spe¬ 
cialist. 

The  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment’s  decision  to  replace 
its  existing  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system  was  prompted 
by  deregulation,  competi¬ 
tion  and  declining  costs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hylton.  “The 


competitive  climate  in  the 
industry  made  us  decide  to 
replace  our  current  system. 
Our  objective  is  to  get  the 
most  up-to-date  system 
available  and  to  end  up 
paying  less  for  transmis¬ 
sion  services,”  he  said. 

The  Defense  Department 
does  not  use  FTS  and  does 
not  plan  to  participate  in 
FTS  2000.  “We  think  we 
can  get  a  better  deal  on  our 
own,”  Thomas  said.  DTSW 
currently  charges  users  an 
average  of  19  cents  per 
minute  of  use  for  long-dis¬ 
tance  calls,  Burke  said,  and 
added,  “That’s  fairly 
cheap,  and  we  hope  to  do 
better  under  the  new  con¬ 
tract.” 

Industry  observers  a- 
greed  with  the  DTSW’s  rea¬ 
soning,  noting  that  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  will  be 
able  to  avoid  FTS  2000 


overhead  costs,  which  the 
GSA  will  charge  user  agen¬ 
cies  for  upkeep  of  the  mas¬ 
sive  nationwide  network. 

“DTSW  will  actually 
have  better  economies  of 
scale  than  FTS  2000  be¬ 
cause  its  traffic  will  all  be 
concentrated  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  area,”  said 
Robert  Ellis,  president  of 
The  Aries  Group,  Inc.,  a 
consulting  firm  in  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md. 

Under  the  TEMPO  pro¬ 
ject,  DTSW  hopes  to  replace 
its  Centrex  service  with  in- 
house  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes  “that  will  give  our 
customers  some  new,  en¬ 
hanced  features  such  as 
voice  messaging,  electronic 
mail,  and  call  holding  and 
forwarding.  The  TEMPO 
RFP  will  also  specify  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Networks 
and  Common  Channel  Sig¬ 
naling,”  Burke  said. 

Defense  Department- 
specified  security  features 
will  be  required  for  both  lo¬ 
cal  and  long-distance  com¬ 
munications.  The  new  net¬ 
work  will  interface  with 
other  Defense  Department 
and  government  networks 
such  as  the  Autovon  inter¬ 
national  network  and  the 
nationwide  Defense  Com¬ 
mercial  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Network,  Burke  said. 

The  contractor  will  also 
be  responsible  for  all  subse¬ 
quent  customer  requests 
for  site  surveys,  training, 
documentation,  systems 
software  and  billing.  □ 


AST  debuts 
E-net  card 

continued  from  page  3 
ucts,  the  company’s  new 
strategy  calls  for  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  systems  based  on 
industry  standards,  La 
Tour  said.  As  a  result,  AST 
is  now  in  the  process  of 
bundling  its  hardware  and 
software  to  make  a  net¬ 
work  starter  kit.  The  kit 
will  include  AST’s  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  AT-com- 
patible,  the  Premium  286, 
configured  as  a  server  with 
AST  Advanced  NetWare. 

This  fall,  AST  will  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  version  of  AST 
Advanced  NetWare,  La 
Tour  said.  It  will  incorpo¬ 
rate  a  menu-driven  front 
end  designed  to  make 
AST’s  version  of  the  Novell 
network  operating  system 
easier  to  use. 

A  key  part  of  AST’s 
strategy  is  to  provide  con¬ 
nectivity  between  IBM, 
DEC  and  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  environments,  La  Tour 
said.  AST  is  already  devel¬ 
oping  products  for  DEC  and 
Apple  systems,  she  noted. 
AST  will  offer  Ethernet 
support  for  the  Apple  Mac¬ 
intosh  II  soon,  in  addition 
to  IBM  3270  and  5250  ter¬ 
minal  emulation  for  it. 

The  AST-Ethernet  Adap¬ 
ter,  priced  at  $595,  will  be 
available  in  October  for  the 
IBM  Personal  Computer, 
XT,  AT  and  compatibles 
and  the  IBM  Personal  Sys¬ 
tem/2  Model  30s.  A  micro- 
channel  version  compatible 


with  the  rest  of  the  Person¬ 
al  System/2  line  will  be 
available  in  November.  The 
card  offers  both  8-  and  16- 
bit  operation. 

The  network  card  is  20% 
to  30%  faster  than  other 
Ethernet  cards  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  according  to  Daniel 
Sheppard,  manager  of  data 
communications  marketing. 
This  performance  gain  is 
partly  because  the  card 
uses  a  technique  called 
shared  memory,  whereby  a 
small  portion  of  a  micro’s 
memory  is  used  to  store 
network  information,  rath¬ 
er  than  the  card  talking  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  micro’s  bus. 

Through  a  programma¬ 
ble  chip  set,  AST’s  new 
3270-emulation  products 
give  users  the  option  to  run 
either  AST’s,  IBM’s  or 
DCA’s  emulation  software, 
said  Russell  Hertzberg, 
data  communications  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  AST. 

The  new  version  of 
AST’s  emulation  software 
also  allows  personal  com¬ 
puters  to  print  host  files  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  printer.  The  single¬ 
session  products,  AST- 
3270/Coax-II  CUT  and 
CoaxIIA-CUT,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  October  for  $895. 
The  multiple-session  prod¬ 
ucts,  AST-3270/CoaxII- 
DFT  and  CoaxIIA-DFT,  will 
be  available  in  December 
for  $1,290.  The  graphics 
version  of  the  emulation 
products,  AST-3270/Co- 
axII-G  and  CoaxIIA-G,  will 
cost  $1,595.  □ 
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►  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Vendor  trio 
gateway  to 

BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Ameri- 
tech,  Telenet  Communications 
Corp.  and  Bell  Canada  Enterprises, 
Inc.  are  expected  to  announce  this 
week  the  formation  of  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  called  iNet  America  to  market 
an  information  service  gateway  to 
users  in  the  U.S. 

INet  America  will  provide  users 
with  access  to  a  variety  of  public 
and  private  data  base  services 
through  a  common  gateway  using 
the  public  telephone  network,  a 
Bell  Canada  official  said. 

INet  America  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  2-year-old  Canadian  iNet  ser¬ 
vice  developed  by  Bell  Canada  and 
marketed  by  Telecom  Canada.  INet 
has  20,000  subscribers. 

INet  subscribers  dial  into  a  host 
processor  to  access  a  menu  of  data 
base  services.  The  host  then  routes 


to  offer 
data  bases 

calls  to  the  selected  services. 

Under  terms  of  the  venture, 
Ameritech  will  own  a  15%  interest 
in  iNet  America.  Neither  Bell  Cana¬ 
da  nor  Telenet  would  discuss  the 
terms  of  its  participation. 

Telenet  will  provide  data  com¬ 
munications,  facilities  manage¬ 
ment  and  related  services  for  iNet. 
Users  in  the  U.S.  will  access  the 
iNet  gateway  through  Telenet’s 
packet  switching.  INet  users  will 
be  able  to  exchange  electronic  mail 
over  the  Telenet  network  with  oth¬ 
er  iNet  users,  Telenet  Telemail  us¬ 
ers  and  telex  customers. 

Ameritech  will  market  the  iNet 
service  within  its  operating  region. 
It  will  also  interconnect  its  local 
packet  network  with  iNet,  a 
spokesman  said. 

Ameritech’s  participation  in  the 
venture  is  subject  to  approval  by 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Harold 
Greene.  □ 


Telecom  dept, 
nets  profit 

continued  from  page  2 

rate  of  19  cents  per  min.,  compared 
to  the  26  cents  per  min.  that  Pro¬ 
tective  Life’s  communications  de¬ 
partment  used  to  pay  for  the  same 
service. 

ProTelCom’s  rates  are  competi¬ 
tive  with  other  interexchange  car¬ 
riers,  according  to  Johnson.  “For 
companies  within  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Birmingham,  we  are  cost- 
effective,”  he  said. 

Mike  Corington,  branch  manager 
at  South  Central  Bell  Advanced 
Systems,  based  here,  backed  John¬ 
son  up,  calling  ProTelCom’s  rates 
“very  competitive.”  The  company 
is  using  ProTelCom’s  services  for 
all  outbound  calls. 

After  12  months  of  service,  ex¬ 
pected  revenue  from  long-distance 
resale  is  $60,000  per  month. 

Johnson  said  the  company  also 
anticipates  reselling  data  network 
capacity  and,  eventually,  offering 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work-type  voice  and  data  services. 

Protective  Life’s  experience 
with  voice  mail  began  with  the 
1984  purchase  of  an  Octel  Aspen, 
which  was  used  to  limit  reliance  on 
inbound  WATS  service  by  reducing 
telephone  tag  between  field  man¬ 
agers  and  headquarters  personnel, 
Johnson  said. 

A  natural 

Offering  voice  mailboxes  to  oth¬ 
er  companies  was  “a  natural  for  us 
because  we  could  do  the  training,” 
he  said  of  the  decision  to  create  a 
voice-mail  service  bureau.  The 
first  mailbox  leases  were  signed  in 
January.  By  January  1988,  reve¬ 
nue  from  the  sale  of  voice-mail  ser¬ 
vices  is  expected  to  total  $25,000 
per  month. 

The  company’s  success  with  As¬ 
pen  led  Johnson  to  approach  Octel 
officials  at  the  International  Com¬ 


munications  Association  confer¬ 
ence  last  June  about  becoming  a 
distributor.  “We  convinced  them 
based  on  our  experience  with  their 
product  and  our  willingness  to  mi¬ 
grate  service  bureau  customers  to 
their  own  equipment.  Octel  saw  it 
as  a  win-win  situation,”  he  said. 

Another  win-win  situation 

Shared  tenant  services  may  pre¬ 
sent  ProTelCom  with  its  own  win- 
win  situation.  Although  others 
have  had  a  difficult  time  making 
shared  tenant  services  work,  it  is 
attractive  to  ProTelCom  because 
the  company  has  an  Intecom,  Inc. 
S/80  PBX  that  can  be  upgraded  to 
support  16,000  ports.  “We  have 
the  switch  capacity  and  long-dis¬ 
tance  vendors  that  will  allow  us  to 
resell  their  capacity  through  our 
switch,  so  it  was  a  natural,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

ProTelCom  intends  to  provide 
tenants  within  its  office  park  with 
services  and  equipment,  including 
station  moves,  adds  and  changes 
and  local  network  support. 

Johnson  had  to  jump  two  hur¬ 
dles  before  setting  up  the  new  com¬ 
pany:  He  had  to  get  permission 
from  Protective  Life’s  senior  man¬ 
agement  and  obtain  proper  certifi¬ 
cation  from  the  Alabama  Public 
Service  Commission. 

Johnson  argued  to  management 
that,  after  three  years  of  continu¬ 
ously  decreasing  telecommunica¬ 
tions  costs,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
reduce  costs  much  more.  He  also 
argued  that  it  made  good  business 
sense  to  be  a  telecommunications 
services  company,  given  the  indus¬ 
try  changes  that  resulted  from  the 
divestiture  of  AT&T. 

Johnson  attributes  final  success 
for  the  project’s  approval  to  low 
start-up  costs.  “If  we  were  to  look 
at  it  from  a  pure  start-up  stand¬ 
point,”  Johnson  said,  “the  operat¬ 
ing  cost  coupled  with  the  capital 
outlay  would  be  prohibitive.”  □ 


IDC 1987  FALL 
EXECUTIVE 
CONFERENCE 

October  18-21 ,  1987  •  Scottsdale,  Arizona 


It’s  your  key  to 
meeting  the  challenge 
of  Systems  Integration . 

Systems  Integration  (SI)  is  quickly  becoming  a  key  factor  in  a 
company’s  ability  to  succeed  in  today’s  marketplace.  It 
requires  the  right  combination  of  information  systems  planning 
and  business  planning.  And  it  deserves  the  attention  of 
information  professionals  —  like  you. 

DC’s  1987  Fall  Executive  Conference  —  SYSTEMS 
INTEGRATION:  THE  BUSINESS  CHALLENGE  —  addresses 
this  important  trend  with  a  comprehensive  three-day  agenda. 

Day  1  -  Why  Systems  Integration? 

By  getting  answers  to  this  timely  question,  you’ll  gain  valuable 
insight  into  the  business  case  for  SI.  In  addition,  you’ll  get  a 
rundown  on  vendors  who  have  discovered  forward-thinking 
solutions  to  the  challenge  of  technology  integration. 

Day  2  -  Systems  Integration  Management 

You’ll  be  presented  with  the  tactical  dimensions  of  the  SI 
challenge.  You  can  choose  to  attend  either  the  government  or 
industry  session,  depending  on  which  perspective  is  most 
appropriate  to  your  needs.  Plus  —  you’ll  get  an  assessment  of 
the  demands  of  global  SI. 

Day  3  -  How  Will  Systems  Integration 
Change  My  Job  and  My  Organization? 

You’ll  learn  about  the  personal  and  organizational  impact  of  SI 
when  answers  to  this  all-important  question  are  uncovered. 

Systems  Integration  is  gaining  momentum  across  the  country. 
More  and  more  companies  are  recognizing  its  growing 
importance  to  their  bottom  line.  And  that  means  information 
professionals  —  like  you  —  need  to  know  everything  there  is 
to  know  about  the  SI  challenge. 

Now,  you  can  learn  how  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Systems 
Integration  —  at  the  IDC  1 987  Fall  Executive  Conference  in 
October. 

To  register  and  get  all  the  details,  simply  complete  and  mail 
the  form  below  —  or  call  Marcia  Farrington  toll  free  at  1  -800- 
3434952  (61 7/872-8200  in  Mass.). 


Name _ 

Title _ 

Company  _ 

Address  _ 

City/State/Zip 
Phone  _ 


MB 


INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORPORATION 


An  International  Data  Group  Company 
5  Speen  Street,  Framingham,  MA  01701,  617/872-8200 
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AT&T  wins  Hancock  deal 


continued  from  page  2 

opment.  Kelley  said  all  ven¬ 
dor  presentations  were 
both  elaborate  and  detailed 
but  that  he  was  especially 
impressed  with  the  IBM/ 
Rolm  Enterprise  Marketing 
pitch.  “The  IBM/Rolm  pre¬ 
sentation  was  exceptional¬ 
ly  professional.  They  iden¬ 
tified  and  addressed  some 
system  shortcomings  that 


hadn’t  been  addressed  in 
the  RFP,”  he  explained.  “I 
was  astounded  by  the  re¬ 
sources  they  made  avail¬ 
able  to  us.” 

Kelley  said  the  IBM/ 
Rolm  marketing  force  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  core  group  of  10 
to  12  individuals  and  a  sup¬ 
port  staff  of  another  dozen 
people.  AT&T  and  Inte- 


com/Wang  committed  mar¬ 
keting  forces  of  equal  size, 
while  the  Nynex/New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone  team  was 
slightly  smaller,  he  said. 

“There  is  no  simple  rea¬ 
son  why  we  chose  AT&T,” 
Kelley  explained.  “We  con¬ 
structed  a  matrix,  and  we 
measured  each  vendor  and 
the  system  they  proposed. 
Then  we  added  up  all  the 
points  to  determine  how 
each  system  had  done.  Ar¬ 


thur  D.  Little,  [Inc.]  and  my 
staff  chose  the  system  that 
we  thought  would  best 
meet  John  Hancock’s 
needs,”  Kelley  said.  He 
would  not  say  what  criteria 
were  used  to  rate  the  ven¬ 
dors  and  their  proposals. 

John  Hancock  selected  a 
PBX-based  system  because 
it  felt  such  a  system  would 
accommodate  the  fast¬ 
growing  and  constantly 
changing  corporation’s 


telecommunications  needs 
better  than  Centrex. 
“There  are  risks  involved 
with  using  a  Centrex-type 
service  provided  by  the 
Bell  operating  company,” 
Kelley  said. 

“To  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone,  John  Hancock  is 
only  one  of  many  service 
users.  It’s  up  to  New  En¬ 
gland  Telephone,  not  the 
user,  when  new  Centrex 
features  will  be  intro¬ 
duced,”  Kelley  added.  “If 
we  asked  for  a  particular 
feature,  the  BOC  could  say, 
‘A  preponderance  of  Cen¬ 
trex  users  don’t  need  that 
feature,  so  you  are  going  to 
have  to  wait.’  ” 

Kelley  said  a  second  rea¬ 
son  for  John  Hancock’s  de¬ 
cision  to  forsake  Centrex 
for  a  PBX-based  net  was  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  relocat¬ 
ing  station  equipment. 
“John  Hancock  is  undergo¬ 
ing  so  much  reorganization 
and  change,”  he  said.  “New 
England  Telephone  pro¬ 
posed  digital  Centrex  ser¬ 
vice  that  offered  some  lim¬ 
ited  control  capability,  but 
it  wasn’t  as  much  as  we 
needed.” 

The  AT&T  Communica¬ 
tions  System  Management 
PBX  software  acquired 
with  the  System  85  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  reduce  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  station  changes, 
Kelley  said.  “We  were  pay¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  $100  to 
$1,000  for  each  station 
move,  add  or  change.  We 
hope  to  reduce  that  to  $40 
to  $100.” 

He  said  moving  two  tele¬ 
phone  stations  from  John 
Hancock  headquarters  to 
its  nearby  Berkeley  Street 
building  had  cost  the  com¬ 
pany  roughly  $2,000.  Kel¬ 
ley  also  said  the  1A2  key 
telephone  station  equip¬ 
ment  used  with  its  Centrex 
service  was  inflexible  and 
difficult  to  reconfigure. 

The  System  85  slated  for 
installation  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  headquarters  will  use 
Release  2,  Version  4  of  the 
System  85  software.  Sever¬ 
al  AT&T  3B2  computers, 
serving  as  adjunct  proces¬ 
sors,  will  support  advanced 
automatic  call  distribution 
(ACD)  systems  that  use  a 
far  larger  number  of  call¬ 
routing  parameters  than 
other  ACDs,  have  more  fea¬ 
tures  and  enable  users  to 
program  how  incoming 
calls  are  answered.  The 
processors  will  also  sup¬ 
port  collection  of  call-detail 
recording  data  and  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  corporationwide 
electronic  phone  number 
directory. 

“We  plan  to  send  some 
members  of  our  telecom¬ 
munications  staff  to  Unix 
school  so  they  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  able  to  write  soft¬ 
ware  for  custom  PBX  appli¬ 
cations,”  Kelley  said.O 


Bay  Area  Teleport  is  host  to  the  Third  Annual 
General  Assembly  of  the  World  Teleport 
Association  October  5, 6,  7,  1987  •  Oakland 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  *  Oakland,  California. 
For  information  call: 

JoDee  Meyers,  Conference  Manager 
(415)  769-5068 


,  Think  Of 
'  Us  As  An 
Uncommon 
Carrier. 


What  is  Bay  Area  Teleport? 

Much  like  an  airport  or  seaport,  we  are  a  fo¬ 
cal  point  where  modern  business  communica¬ 
tions  come  together. 

If  you  are  or  aspire  to  be  a  Fortune  1000  com¬ 
pany,  you  should  take  advantage  of  Bay  Area 
Teleport,  which  provides  direct  service  to  long¬ 
distance  and  international  carriers  on  a  private, 
secure  digital  network.  This  allows  you  to  real¬ 
ize  substantial  savings  over  existing  rates  for 
telephone,  text,  video  and  data  transmission  — 
and  significantly  reduces  the  possibility  of  serv¬ 
ice  interruption. 

Simply  put,  Bay  Area  Teleport  enhances  your 
ability  to  communicate.  We  save  you  time  and 
money  by  linking  together  the  many  different 
ways  your  business  sends  and  receives 
information. 

Which  makes  our  service  not  only  uncom¬ 
mon  —  but  well  worth  investigating. 


BAY  AREA 
TELEPORT 


For  additional  information  call  (415)  769-5300,  or  contact  John  G.  Harrison, 
Director  of  Sales,  Bay  Area  Teleport,  Harbor  Bay  Business  Park, 


1141  Harbor  Bay  Parkway,  Alameda,  California  94501. 
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Industry 


u  Higher  depreciation  expenses  [for  the  regional  Bell  holding  companies]  will  suppress 
current  earnings  per  share,  which  were  rapidly  approaching  the  authorized  rate-of-return 
levels  in  many  states.  Since  depreciation  expense  is  included  in  the  rate-making  process, 
higher  depreciation  expense  lowers  reported  earnings  and  prevents  the  reporting  of  exces¬ 
sive  rate-of-return  levels.  Thus,  higher  depreciation  levels  essentially  help  the  RBHCs  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  rate-of-return  cap. 

From  “Equity  Research” 

Dean  Witter  Reynolds,  Inc. 

New  York 


Private  branch  exchange  market 
installed  base  projections 

k _ _ _  i 

1986-1990 

1986 

1987 

1990 

CAGR 

Bell  operating  companies 

Stations  (in  thousands) 

1,305 

1,993 

5,067 

Growth  (percentage) 

73.1% 

52.7% 

29.4% 

40.4% 

Share  (percentage) 

5.3% 

7.6% 

15.9% 

Independent  operating  companies 

Stations 

2,875 

2,940 

3,075 

Growth 

2.5% 

2.3% 

1.4% 

1.7% 

Share 

11.7% 

11.2% 

9.7% 

AT&T 

Stations 

9,393 

9,475 

10,268 

Growth 

(1.4%) 

0.9% 

3.4% 

2.3% 

Share 

38.2% 

36.1% 

32.3% 

Interconnect  vendors 

Stations 

11,008 

11,817 

13,393 

Growth 

9.1% 

7.4% 

3.3% 

5.0% 

Share 

44.8% 

45.1% 

42.1% 

Total 

Stations 

24.581 

26.225 

31,803 

Growth 

6.1% 

6.7% 

6.5% 

6.7% 

PBX  systems 

223.5 

237.3 

287.6 

6.5% 

Average  stations  per  system 

110 

110.5 

110.6 

CAGR  =  Compound  annual  growth  rate 

SOURCE:  NORTH  AMERICAN  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  | 

►  COMMUNICATIONS  STRATEGIES 

Users  profit  in 
role  as  vendors 

Firms  taking  their  products  to  market. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


A  handful  of  the  nation’s  largest 
corporations  are  trying  to  trans¬ 
form  communications  from  a  cost 
center  to  a  profit  center  by  selling 
internally  developed  products. 

Eastman  Kodak,  Inc.,  The  Trav¬ 
elers  Co.  and  AMR  Corp.,  which  is 
the  parent  company  of  American 
Airlines,  Inc.,  recently  formed  in¬ 
dependent  business  units  to  sell 
software  and  training  services  de¬ 
veloped  for  their  own  use.  Besides 
the  obvious  benefit  of  recapturing 
development  costs,  this  practice 
raises  the  status  of  the  communica¬ 


tions  department  within  each  com¬ 
pany  by  adding  to  the  bottom  line 
and  helping  the  company  to  diver¬ 
sify. 

Eastman  Kodak  ventured  into 
the  software  business  1 1  years  ago 
when  the  company  began  search¬ 
ing  for  network  software  to  sup¬ 
port  communications  among  20 
worldwide  locations,  many  of 
which  housed  different  types  of 
computers.  At  that  time,  data  was 
generally  transferred  among  the 
locations  by  overnight  mail,  and 
often,  required  information  located 
in  one  computer  had  to  be  rekeyed 
into  a  second  computer.  Customers’ 

See  page  10 


►  MFJ  ISSUES 

AT&T  assails  BOC 
FTS  2000  plans 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  AT&T  filed  comments  with 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Harold  Greene  last  week,  renew¬ 
ing  its  attack  on  Bell  operating  company  plans  to  perform 
interexchange  switching  for  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  in  its 
bid  for  the  Federal  Telecommunications  System  2000 
(FTS)  contract. 

AT&T  also  argued  against  the  Department  of  Justice’s 
recent  recommendation  to  Greene  that  the  BOCs  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  provide  interexchange  switching,  sorting  and 
routing.  AT&T  and  Martin  Marietta  are  competitors  for 
the  $4.5  billion  FTS  2000  federal  government  network 
contract. 

Charges  of  violating  the  Modified  Final  Judgment 

AT&T  reiterated  its  earlier  argument  that  BOC  provi¬ 
sion  of  interexchange  switching  constitutes  a  violation  of 
the  Modified  Final  Judgment,  which  prohibits  the  BOCs 
from  selling  long-distance  services. 

AT&T  first  raised  the  issue  of  a  possible  Modified  Final 
Judgment  violation  in  a  July  17  emergency  petition  filed 
with  Greene.  Greene  is  expected  to  release  his  decision 
by  the  Aug.  31  deadline  for  FTS  2000  bids. 

AT&T  claimed  in  last  week’s  filing  that  the  BOCs  will 
switch  calls  directly  onto  long-distance  circuits  and  route 
calls  all  the  way  to  the  local  access  and  transport  areas  in 
which  the  calls  terminate  under  the  Martin  Marietta  plan 
for  FTS  2000.  AT&T  said  Martin  Marietta  will  use  this 
type  of  BOC-provided  switching  “in  lieu  of  obtaining 
these  switching  functions  from  long-distance  carriers.” 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Justice  Department  urged  Greene 
to  allow  the  BOCs  to  provide  this  type  of  private  network 
switching  for  the  federal  government.  The  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  is  responsible  for  investigating  petitions  filed  with 
Greene. 

See  page  10 


INDUSTRY  EYE 


PAM  POWERS 

The  regulatory  colander 


A  quick  look  at  recent  waiver 

statistics  suggests  that,  given  the 
court’s  piecemeal  deregulation  of  the 
regional  Bell  holding  companies,  it 
might  be  preferable  to  grant  the 
RBHCs  blanket  freedom  to  participate 
in  unregulated  markets. 

RBHC  deregulation,  in  a  perfect 
world,  should  only  be  granted  when  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  these  compa¬ 
nies  do  not  have  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  marketplace. 

In  fact,  the  RBHCs  still  often  have 
that  advantage  because,  despite  the 
existence  of  some  competition  in  the 
local  exchange,  the  RBHCs  still  retain 
a  monopolistic  stranglehold  on  the  lo¬ 
cal  loop. 

But  that  almost  seems  peripheral  to 
the  issue,  now  that  the  courts  have 
granted  the  RBHCs  111  waivers  to 
participate  in  areas  officially  prohibit¬ 
ed  by  the  Modified  Final  Judgment.  Of 
the  requested  waivers,  a  mere  28  have 
been  refused. 

And  every  RBHC  —  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Ameritech,  which  has  not  re¬ 
quested  a  software  waiver  —  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  at  least  one  waiver  in  each  of 
the  following  markets,  as  delineated 
by  the  courts:  office  equipment,  com¬ 
puter  sales  and  electronics;  software; 
billing  services;  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising;  securities,  insurance  and  real 
estate;  paging  and  cellular;  foreign 
ventures  and  consulting;  and  training 
and  technology. 

What  is  at  work  here  is  a  simple 


law  of  fair  play  dictating  that  if  you 
let  one  RBHC  into  a  market  from 
which  it  was  previously  forbidden, 
you  must  open  the  floodgates  to  the 
rest.  It  could  therefore  be  said  that 
the  imprint  of  deregulation  is  already 
clearly  stamped  on  the  RBHCs,  and 
any  formal  rulings  still  pending  by  the 
courts  will  be  gravy. 

There  are  exceptions  to  that,  of 
course.  The  courts  still  balk  at  the 
thought  of  allowing  the  RBHCs  into 
long  distance,  and  the  RBHCs  probably 
know  their  regulatory  limitations  — 
what  remains  of  them  —  and  avoid 
venturing  into  areas  that  would  still 
constitute  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Modified  Final  Judgment. 

But  permissiveness  eventually 
breeds  contempt  for  existing  law.  And 
in  the  current  climate,  it’s  axiomatic 
that  the  RBHCs  will  continue  to  strain 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Modified  Fi¬ 
nal  Judgment. 

Given  that  scenario,  maybe  it  makes 
more  sense  to  grant  the  RBHCs  their 
freedom  and  impose  the  necessary 
strictures  along  with  that  freedom  in  a 
consistent  fashion. 

Judicious  treatment  of  competition 
in  telecommunications  is  far  more  like¬ 
ly  to  occur  if  we  clearly  define  and 
then  grant  the  same  limited  freedom  to 
all  than  if  we  grant  freedom  piecemeal 
and  impose  limitations  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

In  the  latter  situation,  too  much 
slips  through  the  cracks. □ 
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Users  profit  in  role  as  vendors 

continued  from  page  9 


orders  could  be  stalled  for  up  to  six 
weeks. 

After  unsuccessfully  scouring 
the  market  for  software  to  solve 
the  problem,  the  company  decided 
to  develop  its  own  package.  In 
1974,  a  team  of  programmers  was 
assembled  to  develop  a  package 
called  Corporate  Data  Transfer. 

In  the  first  year,  the  ordering 
process  was  cut  from  six  weeks  to 
one  day,  and  the  network  carried 
one  billion  bytes  of  information 
among  Eastman  Kodak  offices.  The 
software  has  grown  in  popularity. 
Today,  225  offices  use  it  to  trans¬ 
fer  140  million  files  representing 
more  than  50  billion  bytes  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

In  November  1984,  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  decided  other  companies  might 
be  interested  in  the  software.  The 
company  formed  an  independent 
business  unit,  Eastman  Communi¬ 
cations  (EASTCOMM)  and  renamed 
the  software  to  Synchra. 

The  business  unit,  which  now 
employs  50  workers,  was  placed 
under  Eastman  Technology,  Inc.,  a 
special  division  set  up  in  1980  to 
foster  start-up  operations.  “The 
company  recognizes  that  start-up 
ventures  require  a  special  type  of 
operating  environment,”  noted 
Warren  Kleiman,  vice-president  of 
product  development  at  EAST¬ 
COMM. 


Eastman  Technology  is  nurtur¬ 
ing  a  number  of  new  businesses,  in¬ 
cluding  ventures  into  the  optical 
disk  and  image  device  markets. 
The  most  successful  enterprise  was 
Kodak  batteries,  which  recently 
became  an  independent  unit  and 
transferred  to  another  division. 

Kleiman  said  Synchra  software 
has  been  sold  to  customers  such  as 
Northstar  Bancorp  and  Fox  Photo, 
Inc.  It  has  been  installed  on  ap¬ 
proximately  100  non-Kodak  nodes 
to  date.  In  1986,  the  company  also 
added  local-area  network  and  per¬ 
sonal  computer  file-transfer  soft¬ 
ware  to  its  repertoire.  Currently, 
there  are  no  plans  to  transform  the 
unit  into  an  independent  business. 

Historically,  American  Airlines 
has  been  one  of  the  world’s  most 
aggressive  telecommunications  us¬ 
ers.  The  company  gained  its  repu¬ 
tation  by  leveraging  its  on-line  res¬ 
ervation  system  to  increase  airline 
business.  Last  year,  the  company 
formed  a  new  division,  AMR  Infor¬ 
mation  Services,  Inc.,  to  act  as  an 
incubator  for  other  new  ventures. 
The  division  is  nursing  half  a  doz¬ 
en  start-up  ventures,  including  one 
that  involves  home  banking. 

Another  venture,  AMR  Techni¬ 
cal  Training,  sells  telecommunica¬ 
tions  training  to  large  users.  James 
Pruitt,  director  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  training,  said,  “The  company 


developed  a  number  of  courses  to 
train  our  own  employees  and  reser¬ 
vation  clerks.  So,  it  was  a  natural 
evolution  for  us  to  sell  those  ser¬ 
vices  to  other  users.” 

AMR  Training  provides  courses 
in  five  locations:  Boston,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  New  York,  Dallas  and 
Los  Angeles.  Five  classes  are 
taught:  Two  are  introductions  to 
data  and  voice  communications; 
two  deal  with  T-l  multiplexing, 
and  one  involves  network  design. 
The  business  unit  plans  to  add 
classes  explaining  automatic  call 
distribution  and  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Networks. 

The  training  program  has  a  very 
small  staff.  Course  instructors 
come  from  within  American  Air¬ 
lines  and  from  consulting  agencies. 
Pruitt  claims  AMR  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  competitors  in  the 
crowded  training  field.  “We  are 
the  only  end  user  doing  training, 
and  we  are  dealing  with  the  same 
issues  as  our  clients,”  he  said. 

User  credibility  was  a  major 
concern  of  Arthur  Quirk  when  he 
became  chief  operating  officer  at 
Travtech,  a  Hartford,  Conn. -based 
company  formed  to  sell  products 
developed  by  The  Travelers. 
“We’ve  found  that  users  are  more 
open  to  us  than  they  are  to  a  typi¬ 
cal  software  company,”  he  said. 
“They  understand  that  our  prod¬ 
ucts  were  developed  in  the  real 
world.” 

The  company’s  first  product 
was  NetPic/  a  software  package 
that  graphically  represents  a  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  net¬ 
work.  Chevron  Corp.,  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.  and  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  use  the  product. 


AT&T  assails 
FTS  2000  plans 

continued  from  page  9 

The  Justice  Department  said  the 
BOCs  are  not  in  violation  of  the 
Modified  Final  Judgment,  as  AT&T 
has  charged.  “The  decree  does  not 
expressly  prohibit  or  permit  Elec¬ 
tronic  Tandem  Network  switching 
for  private  networks,”  the  Justice 
Department  filing  stated. 

Justice  conceded  that  AT&T’s 
motion  “raises  difficult  issues  con¬ 
cerning  the  line  between  permissi¬ 
ble  exchange  access  service  and 
prohibited  interexchange  telecom¬ 
munications  service.” 

According  to  Justice’s  intepreta- 
tion  of  the  Modified  Final  Judg¬ 
ment,  “a  BOC  is  providing  [permis¬ 
sible]  exchange  access  service  and 
not  [prohibited]  interexchange  ser¬ 
vice  when  providing  ETN  ser¬ 
vices.” 

AT&T  said  in  its  emergency  mo¬ 
tion  that  the  Modified  Final  Judg¬ 
ment  prohibits  the  BOCs  from 
switching  long-distance  calls  to 
LATAs  that  are  outside  the  BOCs’ 
jurisdiction.  AT&T  also  claimed 
the  BOCs  cannot  provide  Martin 
Marietta  or  any  other  carrier  with 
interexchange  switching  for  pri¬ 
vate  networks,  even  if  the  calls 
originate  in  the  BOCs’  LATAs. 

Martin  Marietta  said  it  is  not  a 
carrier  and,  therefore,  the  Modi¬ 
fied  Final  Judgment  does  not  apply 
in  this  instance.  The  Justice  De- 


Since  its  inception  in  1985, 
Travtech  has  added  a  series  of  sys¬ 
tem  software  packages,  such  as  an 
interface  to  IBM’s  DB2  data  base 
management  system,  to  its  product 
line.  Most  of  the  OEMs  for  these 
products  are  established  software 
vendors. 

Unlike  the  other  two  ventures, 
Travtech  remained  part  of  the 
company’s  data  processing  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Quirk  reports  to  the 
vice-president  of  operations.  Trav¬ 
tech  has  a  Spartan  staff  of  seven 
salesmen.  “We  were  a  bootstrap 
operation  and  did  not  take  any 
start-up  money  from  the  parent 
corporation,”  he  said.  According  to 
Quirk,  the  company  made  money  in 
1986  and  will  double  its  sales  in 
1987.  By  1990,  Travtech  should  be 
a  $5  million  company  with  a  profit 
of  $1  million. 

The  start-up  has  inherent 
growth  limitations.  Travtech’s 
market  is  limited  by  the  fact  that 
the  company  does  not  want  to  of¬ 
fer  products  that  compete  with 
IBM.  “We  have  to  anticipate  IBM’s 
direction  and  walk  a  fine  line  be¬ 
tween  head-to-head  competition 
and  niche  filling,”  he  said. 

Also,  the  company  does  not 
want  to  offer  insurance  packages 
that  could  be  used  by  competitors. 
“We  would  give  away  our  business 
edge  if  we  were  offering  our  soft¬ 
ware  to  them,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  being  a  revenue 
source,  Travtech  offers  the  compa¬ 
ny  other  benefits.  According  to 
Quirk,  “The  venture  helps  to 
change  the  perception  of  the  com¬ 
pany  from  a  stodgy  old-line  insur¬ 
ance  company  to  a  dynamic  infor¬ 
mation  service,  provider.”  □ 


partment  agreed  with  Martin  Mari¬ 
etta’s  position  on  that  point. 

“The  DOJ’s  interpretation  goes 
far  beyond  anything  intended  by 
the  MFJ,”  AT&T  Washington 
spokesman  Herb  Linnen  said. 
“This  critical  issue  of  what  activi¬ 
ties  the  BOCs  can  engage  in  is  now 
before  Judge  Greene,  and  we  await 
his  decision.” 

Within  bounds  of  the  law 

The  BOCs  and  Martin  Marietta 
endorsed  the  recent  Justice  De¬ 
partment  opinion.  “The  DOJ’s  posi¬ 
tion  substantiates  our  belief  that 
the  BOCs’  participation  in  our 
team  is  totally  within  the  bounds 
of  the  law.  Although  Judge  Greene 
has  the  final  say,  we’re  fairly  opti¬ 
mistic,”  Martin  Marietta  spokes¬ 
man  David  Wonderling  said. 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  concurred. 
Justice’s  interpretation  “confirms 
our  own  belief  that  the  services  in 
question  are  not  prohibited  by  the 
MFJ,”  company  spokesman  Larry 
Plumb  said. 

Bell  Atlantic  and  a  number  of 
other  BOCs  said  they  have  been 
providing  private  network  custom¬ 
ers  with  this  type  of  switching  for 
some  time.  Bell  Atlantic  said  it  now 
provides  the  federal  government 
with  interexchange  switching  un¬ 
der  AT&T’s  existing  FTS  contract. 
AT&T  denied  that  the  services  in 
question  before  Judge  Greene  and 
those  referred  to  by  Bell  Atlantic 
are  analagous.O 


25th  TCA  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 


—TELECOMMUNICATIONS— 

CLOSING  THE  DISTANCE 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY  HOTEL  CONVENTION  CENTER 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
SEPTEMBER  28  -  OCTOBER  3, 1987 
EXHIBITS,  SEPTEMBER  29  through  OCTOBER  1 


ATTENDEE  PRE-REGISTRATION  DEADLINE  AUG.  29 
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The  four  laws  of  networking 

1.  Networks  never  get  smaller.  2.  Networks  never  get  slower. 

3.  Networks  never  stay  the  same.  4.  Networks  never  work  all  the  time. 

An  anonymous  vendor 


►  VOICE  MESSAGING 

Kodak  banks  on 
voice-mail  net 

K-Net  has  21,000  users  nationwide. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  —  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  has  constructed  a  na¬ 
tionwide  voice-messaging  system 
designed  to  speed  and  simplify 
communications  between  the  cam¬ 
era  maker’s  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  here  and  regional  marketing 
and  product  distribution  locations. 

The  seven-node  network, 
dubbed  K-Net,  is  used  daily  by 
some  21,000  Kodak  employees  and 


consists  of  a  total  of  nine  voice- 
mail  systems  from  VMX,  Inc.  in 
Dallas.  K-Net  handles  4,000  hours 
of  message  traffic  each  month. 
Messages  travel  between  locations 
over  Kodak’s  AT&T  Enhanced  Pri¬ 
vate-Switched  Communications 
Service  (EPSCS)  network. 

The  VMX  systems  used  in  K-Net 
are  equipped  to  offer  as  few  as  24 
ports  and  as  many  as  64.  The 
voice-messaging  network  includes 
several  VMX  Model  3s,  which  sup- 

See  page  12 


Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s  national  voice-messaging 

network  (K-Net) 


Whittier,  Calif. 


Rochester,  N.Y. 

Oak  Brook,  III.  * 

Roslyn,  Va.* 
Kingsport,  Tenn. 

*  Atlanta 

•  Dallas 


'  *  =  network  node 

Vblce-messaging  network  nodes  are  interconnected  using  AT&T’s  Enhanced  Private- 
Switched  Communications  Service.  Eastman  Kodak  plans  to  add  New  York  to  the  network 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1988.  Sites  in  Colorado  and  in  Canada  will  be  added  at  a  later  date. 

SOURCE:  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


CROSS  TALK 


BOB  WALLACE 


Versatile  consultant  aids  hoteliers 


In  her  effort  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  project  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  communica¬ 
tions  costs  for  1,800  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  Best  Western 
International  hotels,  Teddy  Star- 
key  serves  as  a  teacher,  an  in¬ 
ventory  manager,  a  user-vendor 
liaison  and  a  corporate  publica¬ 
tions  manager  in  addition  to  her 
daily  duties  as  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  consultant. 

In  late  April,  Best  Western 
signed  a  pact  with  Allnet  Com¬ 
munication  Services,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  ALC  Communications, 
to  provide  direct-dial  long-dis¬ 
tance  services  to  Best  Western 
hotels.  And,  less  than  two 
months  later,  the  hotel  chain 
entered  a  two-year  contract 
with  Tel  Electronics,  Inc.,  under 
which  the  vendor  will  install 
700  call-accounting  systems  at 
Best  Western  hotels  beginning 
this  month. 

Before  she  could  begin  pitch¬ 
ing  the  Allnet  calling  services 
and  the  Tel  Electronics  call-ac¬ 
counting  systems,  Starkey  found 
she  had  to  explain  to  hotel  op¬ 
erators  how  the  use  of  these  re¬ 
sources  would  save  them  money 
and  improve  the  process  of  bill¬ 
ing  hotel  guests  for  telephone 
calls. 

Starkey  claimed  use  of  the 
Allnet  direct-dial  services  could 
reduce  each  site’s  monthly  tele¬ 
phone  bill  by  as  much  as  20% 
by  sharply  reducing  hotel  reli¬ 
ance  on  AT&T  Hotel  Billing  In¬ 


formation  Center  (HOBIC)  lines. 
Wide  usage  of  the  direct-dial 
services  would  slowly  eliminate 
the  need  to  place  operator-as¬ 
sisted  calls  over  HOBIC  lines. 
Use  of  the  call-accounting  sys¬ 
tems  would  enable  Best  Western 
hotel  owners  to  track  their  own 
calling  usage. 

Trying  to  collect  information 
concerning  the  hotels’  telephone 
systems  and  add-on  equipment 
also  proved  to  be  an  uphill  bat- 


Educating  hoteliers  on 
telecommunications  was 
the  toughest  aspect  of  the 
project.  “Some  hotel  own¬ 
ers  didn’t  even  know  what 
a  PBX  was,”  she  said. 


tie.  “It  has  been  very  difficult 
to  secure  accurate  information 
on  what  PBX  each  site  has.  I’ve 
tried  attending  the  company’s 
annual  corporate  convention 
and  have  done  equipment  sur¬ 
veys  over  the  telephone,”  Star- 
key  explained. 

Policy  now  requires  all  Best 
Western  hotels  to  notify  the 
telecommunications  department 
when  they  change  or  upgrade 
voice  communications  equip¬ 
ment. 

To  help  familiarize  Best 
Western  hotel  owners  with  tele¬ 
communications,  Starkey  logged 
several  hours  in  a  special  booth 
at  the  corporation’s  annual  con¬ 


vention  last  October  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  several  of  Best 
Western’s  current  telecommuni¬ 
cations  vendors  to  acquire  lists 
of  the  hotels’  current  telephone 
systems.  To  streamline  data  col¬ 
lection  from  hoteliers,  Starkey 
created  a  telecommunications 
survey  that  all  new  Best  West¬ 
ern  hotel  operators  must  com¬ 
plete  and  return. 

Trying  to  educate  hoteliers  on 
telecommunications  was  the 
toughest  aspect  of  the  project. 
“Some  of  the  hotel  owners 
didn’t  even  know  what  a  PBX 
was,”  Starkey  said. 

Several  of  Best  Western’s 
equipment  and  service  vendors, 
including  AT&T  and  Tel  Elec¬ 
tronics,  provided  information 
they  had  regarding  what  PBXs 
and  add-ons  they  had  provided 
to  Best  Western  hotels.  “This 
will  help  me  keep  the  hotels’ 
equipment  inventories  straight,” 
she  added. 

Starkey  plans  to  update  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Best  West¬ 
ern’s  seven  regions  on  telecom¬ 
munications  projects  under  way 
when  these  delegates  meet  in 
Phoenix  later  this  year. 

She  also  uses  the  hotel 
chain’s  worldwide  reservation 
center  to  send  brief  messages  to 
individual  hotels  regarding  up¬ 
coming  meetings  and  projects 
under  way  or  to  ask  hotel  man¬ 
agers  to  supply  equipment  and 
calling-service  information  for 

See  page  12 


►  LONG-HAUL  NETS 

Lightnet, 
WilTel  ink 
swap  deal 

BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


ROCKVILLE,  Md.  —  Regional  fi¬ 
ber-optic  long-haul  carrier  Light- 
net,  Inc.  recently  announced  a  traf¬ 
fic-swapping  deal  with  Williams 
Telecommunications  Co.  (WilTel) 
and  said  it  will  begin  offering 
coast-to-coast  services  next  month. 

The  Lightnet  network  already 
offers  service  to  users  in  38  cities 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  it 
is  scheduled  to  reach  5,000  miles 
when  a  New  York-to-Boston  link  is 
completed  next  month.  WilTel’s 
network  supports  40  cities  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Under  the  arrangement,  the  car¬ 
riers  will  interconnect  facilities  in 
both  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  to 
give  current  and  prospective  users 
access  to  much  of  the  resulting 
10,000-mile,  nationwide  network. 

Lightnet  offers  digital  private¬ 
line  services  at  speeds  up  to  1.54M 
bit/sec  and  3.15M  bit/sec,  and  a 
T-3  (45M  bit/sec)  service.  The  car¬ 
rier  said  these  services,  as  well  as 
video  teleconferencing,  will  be  of¬ 
fered  over  the  net  next  month. 

Founded  in  1983,  Lightnet  is 
owned  by  subsidiaries  of  Southern 
New  England  Telephone  and  CSX 
Corp.  WilTel  is  a  subsidiary  of  Wil¬ 
liams  Telecommunications  Group, 
Inc.  (WTG).  WTG  was  formed  last 
month  after  WilTel  acquired  LDX 
Net,  Inc.,  a  provider  of  private-line 
services.  □ 
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►  SYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  TOOLS 

Vista-United,  TCT 
sign  sales  pact 


ORLANDO,  Fla.  —  Hop¬ 
ing  to  capitalize  on  strong 
user  demand  for  PBX  and 
add-on  system  management 
tools,  Vista-United  Tele¬ 
communications  recently 
signed  a  nationwide  mar¬ 
keting  pact  with  TC  Tele¬ 
management,  Inc.  (TCT)  to 
sell  its  personal  computer- 
based  switch  management 
software  packages. 

Terms  of  deal 

Vista-United  will  sell 
TCT’s  Automatic  Call  Dis¬ 
tributor  (ACD)  and  Traffic 
Management  systems, 
which  currently  run  on 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.’s 
Meridian  SL-1  family  of 
digital  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes. 

Vista-United,  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  the  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  Co.  and  United  Tele¬ 
phone,  was  initially 
created  to  meet  the  tele¬ 
communications  needs  of 
the  Walt  Disney  World  re¬ 
sort  complex  here. 

TCT  President  Charles 
Brink  said  his  company’s 
relationship  with  Vista  and 
large  user  companies  such 
as  The  Dun  &  Bradstreet 


Versatile 

consultant 

continued  from  page  1 1 

inventory  purposes. 

The  telecommunications 
consultant  also  takes  the 
opportunity  to  add  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  memos  and  oth¬ 
er  messages  to  the  hotel’s 
bimonthly  supply  ship¬ 
ments.  When  the  heads  of 
each  Best  Western  hotel 
meet  this  fall  for  a  one- 
week  orientation  at  the 
lodging  chain’s  headquar¬ 
ters,  Starkey  will  be  em¬ 
phasizing  the  need  for  bet¬ 
ter  communications  be¬ 
tween  these  individuals 
and  the  company’s  telecom¬ 
munications  department. 

Selling  begins 

Having  finally  received 
the  information  on  each  ho¬ 
tel’s  telephone  system  and 
add-on  equipment,  Starkey 
will  start  selling  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  equipment  to 
Best  Western  hotels  on  a 
regional  basis,  beginning 
with  locations  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  Cincinnati  area. 

Starkey  attempts  to  get 
the  word  out  on  new  tele¬ 
communications  projects 
by  writing  pieces  for 
“Trade  Notes,”  the  hotel 
chain’s  newsletter,  which 
is  mailed  to  the  owners  of 
all  Best  Western  hotels. □ 


Corp.,  NCNB  National  Bank 
of  Florida  and  Walt  Disney 
Central  Reservations  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  vendor’s  ACD 
management  package.  □ 


Kodak  banks 
on  voice  mail 

continued  from  page  1 1 
port  a  maximum  of  258 
hours  of  voice  messages, 
and  one  VMX  Model  5000, 
which  can  store  up  to  526 
hours  of  messages. 

Despite  the  huge  net¬ 
work  size  and  the  sheer 
number  of  K-Net  end  users, 
Kodak  Telecommunications 
Services  Manager  John 


Schooley  said  there  have 
been  no  port  contention 
problems  or  instances  in 
which  the  VMX  systems’ 
processing  horsepower  has 
been  insufficient. 

Kodak  has,  however,  en¬ 
countered  some  message- 
storage  problems  because 
K-Net  users  are  often  lack¬ 
adaisical  about  erasing 
messages.  “We  currently 
support  a  two-week  reten¬ 
tion  period  for  the  mes¬ 


sages,”  he  said.  “We  don’t 
see  the  system  as  an  archi¬ 
val-type  service,  but  people 
do  tend  to  hang  on  to  mes¬ 
sages  for  a  long  time.” 
Schooley  said  creation  of  a 
uniform  specification  for 
the  length  of  the  message 
and  how  long  messages  can 
be  retained  would  free  up 
more  disk  storage  space. 

Schooley  said  he  finds 
two  of  the  VMX  system’s 
features  particularly  use- 


Introducing  the  Cohesive  T1  network 
you'll  never  outgrow. 

DCA's  System  9000. 


Because  of  the  DCA  System  9000 
T1  Processor’s  software- 
driven,  “building  block” 
modularity,  your  T1 
voice/data  network 
can  grow  from  a  small 
two-  or  three-site 
beginning,  to  a  powerful 
nationwide,  multi-node  mesh 
network  of  any  size  or  complexity. 
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ful.  “If  I  want  to  send  the 
same  message  to  six  staff 
members,  I  can  use  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  broadcast  capability 
and  simply  enter  six  K-Net 
addresses,”  Schooley  ex¬ 
plained.  Identical  messages 
are  immediately  sent  to  the 
voice  mailboxes  of  the  six 
other  users,  regardless  of 
their  location  on  the  net¬ 
work. 

The  telecommunications 
manager  also  makes  exten¬ 


sive  use  of  VMX’s  two-digit 
broadcast  code  feature, 
which  enables  him  to  send 
messages  to  groups  of  users 
without  entering  each  indi¬ 
vidual’s  network  code. 

Schooley  could,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  create  a  group  code 
for  his  telecommunications 
staff  of  nine  and  send  iden¬ 
tical  voice  messages  to  each 
address  with  a  single  key¬ 
stroke.  “This  capability 
gives  us  a  great  deal  of 


flexibility.  I  have  10  ad¬ 
dressing  slots  to  work  with. 
Two  or  three  of  those  could 
be  group  codes,  and  the 
others  could  be  individual 
end-user  addresses,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  End-user  address¬ 
es,  regardless  of  where  the 
user  is  located,  can  be  list¬ 
ed  in  group  codes. 

“We  get  to  meet  only 
once  a  week  at  best,” 
Schooley  explained.  “I  can 
share  information  with 


these  people  much  faster 
using  K-Net.  When  you 
take  the  approach  of  tele¬ 
phoning  each  one  of  these 
people  or  catching  them  in 
the  hallways,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  risk  that  you  for¬ 
get  an  item  or  you  give 
more  information  to  some 
than  others.” 

Schooley  said  less  ad¬ 
vanced  voice-messaging 
systems  required  each  node 
to  house  a  complete  routing 


Without  ever  obsoleting  your  original  invest¬ 
ment  in  hardware  or  software!  And  our  adher¬ 
ence  to  industry  standards  ensures  orderly 
growth  without  surprises- all  the  way  to  T3 
and  ISDN. 

No  matter  how  big  your  company  gets,  the 
System  9000  will  always  maximize  network 
availability  with  automatic  alternate  routing 
and  fully  redundant  architecture.  Put  these 
features  under  the  centralized  control  of 


DCA’s  Network  Management  System-and 
under  the  two-year  protection  of  our  unprec¬ 
edented  24/24  support  program- and 
you’ll  begin  to  see  why  DCA  is  the  network 
everyone’s  watching. 

For  the  complete  picture  on  DCA’s 
T1  solutions  and  how  they  fit  into  our 
total  networking  family,  call  toll-free, 

1-800-241-4762*  Say15 


® 


The  Network 
Everyone's  Watching. 

DCA  is  a  registered  trademark  and 
24/24  is  a  trademark  of 
Digital  Communications  Associates ,  Inc. 
©1987  DCA,  Inc. 

5 In  Georgia,  call  1-404-442-4S00. 


table  that  included  all  K- 
Net  end-user  addresses. 
VMX  requires  maintenance 
of  one  routing  table. 

Increased  use  of  the 
elaborate  voice-messaging 
network  is  expected  to 
eliminate  use  of  intercor¬ 
poration  memos.  Roger 
Benson,  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  staffer  for  Kodak, 
said  K-Net  has  significant¬ 
ly  changed  the  work  load 
within  some  departments. 
“Our  product  distribution 
division’s  word-processing 
center  noticed  that  its  work 
load  was  declining  but 
didn’t  know  why,”  Benson 
said.  “After  analyzing  the 
situation,  they  determined 
that  the  one-page  paper 
memo  was  disappearing. 
End  users  were  using  K-Net 
instead  of  having  a  docu¬ 
ment  typed  up  and  distrib¬ 
uted.” 

Because  of  K-Net’s  size, 
Schooley  said,  Kodak  decid¬ 
ed  not  to  rely  totally  on 
VMX’s  service  technicians 
for  all  network  problems. 
“We’ve  made  our  front-line 
people  adept  at  working 
with  VMX  technicians  over 
the  telephone,”  Schooley 
said.  “When  we  have  a  se¬ 
rious  problem,  we  need  a 
second-level  technician,  a 
guru  that  no  user  company 
could  afford  to  have  sta¬ 
tioned  in  any  one  city.  In 
these  situations,  we  work 
with  high-level  technicians 
from  VMX  or  a  service  com¬ 
pany  over  the  telephone.” 

Kodak  provides  all 
21,000  K-Net  users  with  an 
800  number  they  can  call 
for  assistance  in  using  the 
network  or  to  report  prob¬ 
lems.  Staffers  man  this 
telephone  24  hours  a  day. 
Schooley  said  one  computer 
operator  is  assigned  on  an 
as-needed  basis  to  maintain 
each  K-Net  node. 

The  telecommunications 
services  manager  said  the 
system  is  simple  and  easy 
to  use.  A  series  of  prompts 
guides  the  user  through  the 
voice-messaging  system. 
The  VMX  system  also  en¬ 
ables  an  end  user  to  exit 
the  system  at  any  point  of 
its  operation.  “If  end  users 
can  get  over  their  normal 
human  tendency  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  afraid  of  computers, 
they  could  call  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  teach  themselves 
how  to  use  it,”  Schooley 
said. 

Schooley  said  the  3-year- 
old  voice-messaging  net¬ 
work  is  marked  for  major 
expansion.  He  predicted 
that  the  total  number  of 
end  users  on  K-Net  would 
soar  to  24,000  by  year’s 
end.  A  trial  project  to  tie 
Kodak  employees  in  Japan 
to  the  network  is  scheduled 
for  early  next  year.  Even¬ 
tually,  Kodak  also  plans  to 
link  its  locations  in  Austra¬ 
lia  to  K-Net.  □ 


"Network  World 
projects  our  image 

to  a  very  broad  and  influential  target  audience." 

Many  companies  want  —  and  need  —  to  reach  a  very  broad 

audience  when  advertising.  And  Digilog  Inc.  of  Montgomeryville, 

Pennsylvania,  which  has  been  in  business  since  1969  and  markets 
protocol  analyzers  and  network  management  systems,  is  no  exception. 

Since  Digilog's  product  lines  have  wide-ranging  applications  for  businesses 
of  all  types,  Roy  Gemberling,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  needs 
to  get  his  company's  advertising  message  to  communications  and 
networking  decision  makers  at  a  variety  of  user  organizations.  That  he 
does  —  and  does  successfully  —  through  Network  World. 

"Our  main  objective  was  to  enhance  Digilog's  image  as  a  leader  in  data 
communications  test  and  control.  Also ,  we  wanted  to  draw  attention  to 
our  specific  product  lines ,  protocol  analyzers  and  network  management 
systems. 

"What  Network  World  does  for  us  is  reach  the  broadest  possible  base  of 
our  target  audience  —  for  both  our  product  lines.  Network  World  is  what 
I  call  an  image  document ,  because  it  gets  read  on  a  weekly  basis  and 
projects  our  image  to  a  very  broad  and  influential  target  audience. 

"The  results  we're  seeing  from  our  advertising  tell  us  that  Network  World 
leads  the  pack.  We  also  talk  to  our  customers  and  many  tell  us  that 
Network  World  is  their  publication  of  choice.  That's  why  it's  our  choice 
for  weekly  newspaper  advertising. " 

Every  week,  more  than  65,000  purchase-involved  subscribers  from  25,000 
leading  edge  networking  sites  look  to  Network  World  for  information  that 
can  help  them  —  and  their  companies  —  stay  ahead.  And  more 
companies  like  Digilog  Inc.  are  finding  that  there's  no  better  place  to 
reach  a  powerful  audience  of  communications/networking  buying  deci¬ 
sion  makers.  For  your  opportunity  to  enjoy  this  kind  of  success,  call  your 
local  Network  World  sales  representative  to  reserve  your  ad  space  today. 
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u  After  working  with  supercomputer  users 
for  many  years,  we’ve  learned  there’s  no  such 
thing  as  too  much  bandwidth. 

Lyle  Altman 

President 
Network  Systems  Corp. 
Brooklyn  Park,  Minn. 
On  his  company’s  plan  to  develop  a  network 
that  supports  500M  bit/sec  transmission. 


T-l  ticket  to  cost  control 

Backbone  net  steadies  ticket  agency's  communications  tab. 


►  NETWORK  STRATEGIES 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  A  T-l  backbone 
network  is  helping  a  ticket  agency 
here  stabilize  its  communications 
costs  and  provide  better  service  to 
its  customers. 

Ticketmaster,  Inc.  sells  tickets 
to  events  sponsored  by  a  variety  of 
clients  in  New  England  and  New 


York,  including  the  New  York  Yan¬ 
kees,  the  Nassau  Colosseum,  Mead- 
owlands  Stadium,  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  and  Tanglewood.  At  its  cen¬ 
tral  facility  here,  an  automatic  call 
distributor  (ACD)  routes  calls  to 
operators  who  process  ticket  re¬ 
quests. 

In  April,  the  company  installed 
two  T-l  lines.  One  runs  from  the 
central  site  to  a  remote  office  in 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  second 
goes  to  an  office  in  East  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.J.  The  T-l  lines  replaced 
WATS  lines. 

“Our  main  concern  was  the 
varying  cost  of  our  WATS  lines,” 
said  Gene  Cobuzzi,  comptroller  at 
Ticketmaster.  He  said  the  time 
needed  to  complete  a  ticket  sale 
varied  from  two  to  10  minutes. 
During  peak  periods,  customers 


could  be  put  on  hold  for  five  min¬ 
utes  or  longer.  As  a  result,  Ticket- 
master’s  monthly  communications 
bills  varied  by  as  much  as  35% 
each  month. 

Nine  months  ago,  the  company 
began  examining  installation  of  a 
T-l  network  that  would  stabilize 
communications  costs.  Because 
costs  of  T-l  links  are  fixed,  the 
company  hoped  to  reduce  wide 
fluctuations  in  monthly  charges. 
Ticketmaster  hired  a  pair  of  con¬ 
sulting  firms  to  aid  in  configuring 
the  network  and  selecting  equip¬ 
ment.  The  consultants  recommend¬ 
ed  that  calls  from  remote  offices  be 
channeled  into  T-l  multiplexers 

See  page  16 


Modem  usage  at  IBM 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  sites 


■■■■■■■■■■■ 


IBM  INSIGHTS 


Plans  and  possibilities  for  the 
3737.  On  June  16,  IBM  announced 
its  first  channel  extension  unit,  the 
IBM  3737,  and  a  joint  marketing 
agreement  with  Network  Equip¬ 
ment  Technologies,  Inc.  (NET). 

The  3737  provides  a  point-to- 
point  connection  between  two  IBM 
hosts  over  a  T-l  line.  NET  manu¬ 
factures  a  line  of  T-l  multiplexers 
known  as  Integrated  Digital  Net¬ 
work  Exchanges  (IDNX).  As  part 
of  the  marketing  agreement,  NET 
gave  IBM  license  to  employ  com¬ 
munications  protocols  used  with 
the  IDNX.  Analysts  speculated 
that  NET  aided  in  the  development 
of  the  3737  and  that  future  IBM 
channel  extenders  might  be  more 
closely  integrated  with  the  IDNX. 
A  few  predicted  IBM  would  devel¬ 
op  a  single  offering  combining  the 


functions  of  both  products. 

According  to  IBM,  those  predic¬ 
tions  are  off  the  mark.  IBM  said 
the  3737  was  developed  by  IBM 
employees  at  the  company’s  Com¬ 
munication  Products  Division  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.  Larry  Ladd,  IBM’s  se¬ 
nior  product  administrator  for 
telecommunications  product  mar¬ 
keting  at  the  Information  Systems 
Group,  denied  that  integrating  the 
channel  extender  and  the  IDNX 
was  part  of  IBM’s  plans.  He  said 
the  company  designed  the  3737  for 
ease  of  use.  He  said  that  key  selling 
feature  would  have  been  lost  if  the 
product  was  integrated  with  the 
more  sophisticated  IDNX. 

Ladd  discussed  enhancements 
IBM  would  like  to  make  to  the 
3737,  including  enabling  the  device 

See  page  16 


DATA  DIALOGUE 


DAVID  EDELHEIT  AND  MIKE  LATRIANO 

Net  control  services: 
weighing  the  options 


Voice  and  data  networks 

have  become  more  difficult 
to  manage,  and  a  number  of 
third  parties,  hoping  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  situation,  have  of¬ 
fered  network  management  ser¬ 
vices. 

Three  types  of  vendors  — 
carriers,  equipment  providers 
and  service  bureaus  —  offer 
such  services,  handling  part  or 
all  of  the  net  management 
tasks  for  a  user.  Each  has  its 
own  reasons  for  getting  into 
the  service  game.  Thus,  there 
are  significant  differences  in 
the  vendors’  strategies  and  in 
the  services  they  offer.  Which 
service  is  most  useful  depends 
on  the  user’s  needs. 

Carriers  offer  network  man¬ 
agement  services  to  make  their 
principal  product,  transmission 
services,  more  attractive. 

A  classic  example  is  AT&T’s 
approach  to  selling  private 
lines.  Three  options  are  avail¬ 
able:  Transport  Service,  Total 
Service  and  Coordinated  Ac¬ 
cess. 

With  Transport  Service,  the 
user  obtains  only  interexchange 
transport  circuits  from  AT&T. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  complete 
circuit,  the  user  must  also  ob¬ 
tain  local  channels  directly 
from  appropriate  local  carriers. 
In  this  environment,  the  user  is 
completely  responsible  for  engi¬ 
neering,  installation  coordina- 

Edelheit  is  senior  manager 
and  Latriano  is  a  consultant  at 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.  in  New 
York. 


tion  and  end-to-end  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  circuit.  Should  the 
circuit  degrade  or  fail,  the  user 
must  determine  which  compo¬ 
nent  is  at  fault  and  contact  the 
appropriate  carrier. 

Because  that’s  too  much 
work  for  most  users,  AT&T  of¬ 
fers  Total  Service.  A  Total  Ser¬ 
vice  user  obtains  a  complete 
end-to-end  circuit  from  AT&T. 
AT&T  obtains  and  resells,  at  a 
premium,  the  local  channels. 
More  important,  AT&T  assumes 
complete  responsibility  for  cir¬ 
cuit  installation  and  manage¬ 
ment.  If  the  circuit  degrades  or 
fails,  the  user  has  only  to  call 
a  single  vendor.  AT&T  charges 
for  these  services  through  a 
tariffed  Access  Coordination 
Function  (ACF)  charge. 

The  third  option,  Coordinat¬ 
ed  Access,  is  a  hybrid  of  the 
other  two  approaches.  The  user 
signs  a  letter  of  agency,  which 
permits  AT&T  to  act  on  the  us¬ 
er’s  behalf  in  dealing  with  the 
Local  Exchange  Carriers  (LEC). 
The  user  can  obtain  local  chan¬ 
nels  from  the  LECs  at  their 
tariffed  rates,  without  any 
markup  by  AT&T.  AT&T  han¬ 
dles  engineering,  installation 
and  maintenance,  for  which 
the  user  pays  a  monthly  ACF 
charge.  As  with  Total  Service, 
users  have  a  single  point  of 
contact  when  a  problem  occurs. 
Many  users  feel  Coordinated 
Access  combines  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  Transport  Service  and 
Total  Service. 

Other  carriers  offer  network 

See  page  16 
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continued  from  page  1 5 


T-l  ticket  to 
cost  control 

continued  from  page  1 5 
linked  to  channel  banks  at 
the  central  site.  From  the 
channel  banks,  calls  would 
be  fed  to  the  company’s 
ACD. 

Ticketmaster  wanted  to 
implement  T-l  capabilities 
slowly  and  needed  a  flexi¬ 
ble  multiplexer  that  would 
grow  as  the  company  be¬ 
came  more  comfortable 
with  its  network. 

Cobuzzi  and  the  consul¬ 
tant  teams  examined  six 
companies’  T-l  multiplex¬ 
ing  equipment,  including 
products  from  AT&T  and 
ITT  Corp.  When  the  evalua¬ 
tion  was  complete,  Ticket- 
master  opted  for  an  Accu- 
dacs  400  from  Integrated 
Telecom  Corp.  (ITC),  a 
start-up  company  in  Dallas. 
“The  other  vendors  were 
trying  to  sell  us  equipment 
that  was  still  in  the  design 
or  testing  phase,”  Cobuzzi 
said.  “ITC  already  had  cus¬ 
tomers  using  its  equip¬ 
ment.” 

The  cost  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process,  according 
to  Cobuzzi. 

Ticketmaster  ordered 
the  device  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  but  had  to  wait 
four  months  for  its  T-l 
lines  to  be  delivered.  Tick¬ 
etmaster  had  to  coordinate 
its  T-l  installation  with  six 
companies,  including  New 
England  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.,  Southern  New 
England  Telephone,  New 
York  Telephone  Co.,  AT&T 
and  New  Jersey  Bell. 

The  most  difficult  part 
of  the  installation  was  set¬ 


ting  up  a  backup  network 
in  case  the  T-l  lines  go 
down.  “The  telephone  com¬ 
panies  did  not  really  under¬ 
stand  what  we  needed,” 
Cobuzzi  said. 

Initially,  Ticketmaster 
decided  to  use  only  half  of 
the  bandwidth  available  on 
its  network.  The  Accudacs 
includes  a  version  of  the 
Adaptive  Differential  Pulse 
Code  Modulation  (ADPCM) 
feature,  which  increases 
the  number  of  voice  chan¬ 
nels  on  a  T-l  line  from  24 
to  44.  This  version  of 
ADPCM  conforms  to  the 
latest  set  of  telephone  com¬ 
pany  specifications  and 
differs  from  other  ADPCM 
implementations  that  pro¬ 
vide  48  channels.  Ticket- 
master  decided  to  use  only 
44  of  88  channels  on  its 
two  T-l  lines.  “Our  traffic 
requirements  vary  great¬ 
ly,”  Cobuzzi  noted. 

“When  tickets  for  a  ma¬ 
jor  event  go  on  sale  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  we  may  want  30  chan¬ 
nels  going  to  Boston  and  14 
to  New  Jersey.  We  needed  a 
multiplexer  that  would  al¬ 
low  us  to  change  our  con¬ 
figuration  two  or  three 
times  a  day.” 

Since  the  installation, 
Cobuzzi  has  been  a  satis¬ 
fied  Accudacs  customer. 

“We  haven’t  had  a  fail¬ 
ure  with  any  piece  of  pri¬ 
mary  equipment  on  the  Ac¬ 
cudacs,”  Cobuzzi  said. 

Ticketmaster  has  up¬ 
graded  its  network  so  it 
uses  all  of  the  88  channels 
on  the  two  T-l  lines.  “The 
network  has  enabled  us  to 
provide  better  service  to 
our  clients,”  Cobuzzi  said. 
The  88  channels  are  almost 
twice  as  many  as  the  WATS 
network  provided.  □ 


management  services 

through  their  transmission 
facilities.  For  example,  Ca¬ 
ble  &  Wireless  Management 
Services,  Inc.  (C&W)  offers 
services  known  as  Tele-Site 
and  Tele-Site  Plus.  Tele- 
Site  is  currently  available 
at  25  C&W  points  of  pres¬ 
ence  (POP).  The  basic  ser¬ 
vice  allows  a  user  to  rent 
floor  space  or  rack  space  at 
the  POP  for  the  installation 
of  multiplexing,  switching 
or  network  control  equip¬ 
ment. 

C&W  provides  routine 
test  assistance  during  stan¬ 
dard  business  hours.  Under 
Tele-Site  Plus,  currently 
available  at  13  of  C&W’s 
POPs,  complete  24-hour-a- 
day,  seven-day-a-week 
maintenance  and  network 
management  services  are 
available. 

The  principal  limitation 
of  carrier-supplied  network 
management  solutions  is 
that  they  are  primarily  ori¬ 
ented  to  managing  the  fa¬ 
cilities  offered  by  the  carri¬ 
er.  For  example,  one  cannot 
pay  AT&T  an  Access  Coor¬ 
dination  Charge  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  and  maintenance 
of  a  circuit  that  does  not 
make  use  of  its  facilities. 
Similarly,  C&W’s  Tele-Site 
service  resides  solely  at 
C&W  POPs.  That’s  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  large  users  that 
have  multivendor  environ¬ 
ments. 

In  contrast,  net  manage¬ 
ment  services  offered  by 
equipment  vendors  are  tar¬ 
geted  at  users  with  the  fi¬ 
nances  to  purchase  a  so¬ 
phisticated  network  con¬ 
trol  facility,  but  without 
the  manpower  to  staff  it. 

For  example,  Codex 
Corp.  offers  a  service  based 
on  its  4850  Network  Man¬ 
agement  System.  The  com¬ 
pany  places  diagnostic 
equipment  at  the  custom¬ 
er’s  remote  sites  and  inter¬ 
rogates  them  from  a  Net¬ 
work  Control  Center  in 
Schaumburg,  Ill.  The  diag¬ 
nostic  equipment  typically 
consists  of  either  Codex  di¬ 
agnostic  modems  or  wrap¬ 
around  devices,  which 


Insights  from  page  15 
to  support  faster  transmis¬ 
sion  and  attach  directly  to 
peripherals. 

Supply  lagging  behind 
demand.  Customer  accep¬ 
tance  of  NetView,  IBM’s 
host-based  network  man¬ 
agement  system,  seems  to 
be  creating  a  problem.  IBM 
sponsors  a  series  of  semi¬ 
nars  in  which  representa¬ 
tives  explain  some  of  the 
product’s  features  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  demand  for  the 
classes  is  currently  out¬ 
stripping  supply. 


have  access  to  both  the  an¬ 
alog  and  digital  sides  of 
other  modems. 

The  Codex  NCC  runs  the 
4850  Network  Management 
System  on  a  Data  General 
Corp.  MV4000  loaded  with 
a  copy  of  the  user’s  net¬ 
work  data  base.  A  private 
line  between  the  Codex 
NCC  and  the  user’s  central 
site  is  used  for  network 
control  purposes  as  well  as 
for  transmission  of  man¬ 
agement  reports  to  a  print¬ 
er  on  the  customer’s  pre¬ 
mises.  The  Codex  service 
started  in  the  fall  of  1986 
and  currently  manages  ap¬ 
proximately  200  to  300  cir¬ 
cuits  in  11  states  on  a  24- 
hour-a-day  basis. 

One  difficulty  with  this 
approach  is  that  it  locks  us¬ 
ers  into  the  vendor’s  prod¬ 
uct  line. 

The  services  operate 
most  efficiently  with  the 
vendor’s  equipment,  and 
the  use  of  wraparound  de¬ 
vices  often  carries  with  it  a 
loss  of  functionality. 

These  vendors  often 
have  a  myopic  view  of  a  us¬ 
er’s  network  management 
needs.  Modem-based  ven¬ 
dor  services  are  excellent 
for  data  transmission  over 
analog  private-line  net¬ 
works  but  offer  little  help 
in  managing  digital  circuits 
or  voice  networks. 

Service  bureau  net  con¬ 
trol  offerings  are  not  tied 
to  specific  vendors  of 
transmission  facilities  or 
equipment,  so  they  avoid 
many  of  the  limitations  dis¬ 
cussed  above. 

PacTel  Spectrum  Ser¬ 
vices  is  one  such  service 
bureau.  The  company  is 
owned  by  Pacific  Telesis, 
but  its  services  support  any 
carrier,  any  protocol,  any 
type  of  circuit,  with  any 
type  of  termination  equip¬ 
ment.  PacTel’s  approach 
utilizes  a  custom-designed 
device  known  as  a  Remote 
Test  Computer  (RTC), 
which  is  installed  in  the  us¬ 
er’s  central  site.  The  RTC  is 
designed  to  work  in  con¬ 
junction  with  several 
pieces  of  customized  net- 


One  New  York  communi¬ 
cations  manager  told  Net¬ 
work  World  he  was  No.  75 
on  a  waiting  list  for  a  class 
limited  to  20  people.  He 
was  told  the  class  is  re¬ 
stricted  because  there  is  a 
limited  number  of  IBM 
trainers  and  terminals, 
used  for  hands-on  demon¬ 
strations,  assigned  to  each 
class.  Despite  a  healthy 
backlog  of  potential  attend¬ 
ees,  the  next  class  in  New 
York  is  not  scheduled  until 
the  fall. 

The  manager  showed  up 


work  management  equip¬ 
ment  deployed  in  the  net¬ 
work. 

PacTel  initially  performs 
a  detailed  inventory  of  the 
user’s  network,  and  con¬ 
structs  a  data  base,  which 
resides  on  a  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX  8600  host 
computer  in  one  of  three  re¬ 
sponse  centers  in  Irvine, 
Calif.,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif., 
and  Rutherford,  N.J.  A  so¬ 
phisticated  application  pro¬ 
gram  running  on  the  VAX 
interrogates  the  network 
control  equipment  via  the 
RTC. 

Modems  are  enveloped 
by  a  proprietary  wrap¬ 
around  device,  and  voice 
circuits  are  interrogated 
using  off-the-shelf  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  program  proac¬ 
tively  monitors  the  net¬ 
work  and  often  alerts 
technicians  to  circuit  deg¬ 
radation  before  a  failure 
actually  occurs.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  an  elaborate  data 
base  with  provisions  for 
multiple  vendor  contacts. 
Also,  the  data  base  can  be 
customized. 

The  program  opens  a  log 
when  an  incident  arises 
and  tracks  the  problem  to 
resolution.  In  addition  to 
providing  extensive  man¬ 
agement  reports  on  re¬ 
sponse  times,  repair  times 
and  open  trouble  tickets, 
the  system  periodically  re¬ 
minds  operators  of  unad¬ 
dressed  problems.  The  op¬ 
erator  interface  is  user- 
friendly,  making  use  of 
color  graphics  on  a  large, 
high-resolution  CRT. 

PacTel  Spectrum  Ser¬ 
vices  was  launched  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1985.  It  currently 
supports  approximately 
1,300  client  locations  in  38 
states. 

Other  service  bureau 
providers  include  EDS 
Communications  Co.,  and 
Crowntek  Communications, 
Inc.  EDS’  network  current¬ 
ly  supports  16  data  centers, 
5,000  users  and  more  than 
250,000  terminals. 

Because  EDS  has  no  pro¬ 
prietary  network  manage¬ 
ment  hardware  or  soft¬ 
ware,  it  can  support 
various  types  of  manage¬ 
ment  services.  □ 


for  the  class  and  was  able 
to  attend  in  place  of  anoth¬ 
er  student  who  failed  to 
show  up.  But  he  said  he 
was  disappointed  because 
the  class  focused  on  the 
first  release  of  NetView, 
which  began  shipping  last 
winter.  He  was  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  about  the 
second  release,  which  sup¬ 
ports  NetView/PC,  a  gate¬ 
way  from  NetView  to  other 
vendors’  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems.  IBM  has  yet 
to  schedule  seminars  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  release.  □ 


Dlgllog  300 


Dlgllog  400 


Dlgllog  600 


Dlgllog  800 


We’ve  got  your  number 

One  of  these  four  protocol  analyzers 
is  just  right  for  you 


Each  model  offers  you  a 
distinct  solution.  Yet,  as  a 
family,  they  are  all  compatible 
.  .  .  software,  disk,  remote 
control,  and  operationally. 

In  a  national  survey  of 
data  comm  professionals, 
53%  named  these  Digilog 
analyzers  as  their  ideal. 


Digilog  analyzers  are 
ideal  for  field  service,  network 
diagnostics  and  test,  software 
development  and  network 
optimization  and  planning. 
3-YEAR  WARRANTY 
Call  toll  free 
800-233-3151 
In  PA.  215-628-4530 
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VINES  used  in  Spanish  election 

Results  of  Spain’s  recent  national  elections  were  tallied  and  report¬ 
ed  with  the  help  of  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.  servers  and  the  company’s 
Virtual  Networking  Software  (VINES).  Twenty-five  VINES-based 
servers,  linked  to  mainframes,  were  used  to  tabulate  the  results, 
which  were  displayed  on  personal  computer  screens  in  public  loca¬ 
tions  around  the  country  as  well  as  at  the  Spanish  congress  for  the 
nation’s  press  corps. 


Users  reveal  preferences  for  network  operating 
systems:  installed  vs.  plan  to  install 

i _ : _ —1 


3Com  Corp. 
3  + 


Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
AppleShare 

AT&T 

Starlan 


Banyan  Systems,  Inc. 

Virtual  Networking  System 

Centram  Systems  West,  Inc. 
Transcendental  Operating  System 


Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
DECnet 


IBM 

PC  LAN 


Novell,  Inc. 
NetWare 


Other 
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This  chart  represents  responses  of  1 50  end  users. 


SOURCE:  INF0NETICS,  INC.,  SANTA  CURA,  CALIF. 


►  BUSINESS  COMMUNICATIONS 

Apple’s  mixed 
reviews  arrive 

Users  say  firm  has  yet  to  bring 
Mac  into  the  business  market. 


BY  MARY  LINEHAN 

Staff  Writer 


BOSTON  —  Despite  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  well-publi¬ 
cized  assault  on  the  business  market,  users  at  the  recent 
Macworld  Exposition  here  said  the  company  still  has  a 
long  way  to  go  in  integrating  its  Macintosh  into  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer-dominated  corporate  nets. 

“Apple  is  trying  to  bring  the  Mac  into  the  business 
world,  but  it  is  the  third-party  manufacturers  that  are 
really  doing  that,”  said  Steve  Costa,  a  consultant  and 
member  of  the  Berkeley  Macintosh  Users  Group.  “When 
you  talk  about  networking  with  Macintosh  users,  you’re 
not  talking  about  Apple  products,  but  about  third-party 
products.” 

Robin  Stern,  a  relocation  consultant  for  Advisers  Ltd. 

See  page  18 


►  COMMUNICATIONS  SOLUTIONS 

LAN  LU  6.2,  3270, 
DIA  software  out 

Products  share  core  gateway. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Hav¬ 
ing  helped  such  users  as 
Baxter  Healthcare,  Inc.  de¬ 
velop  custom  local  network 
versions  of  its  Access/SNA 
products  over  the  past 
year,  Communications  So¬ 
lutions,  Inc.  (CSI)  is  making 
generally  available  net¬ 
worked  implementations  of 
its  IBM  LU  6.2,  3270  and 
Document  Interchange  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (DIA)  communi¬ 
cations  software. 

CSI’s  Access/SNA  APPC, 
Access/SNA  3270  and  Ac- 
cess/DIA  software  will  be 
available  in  networked  ver¬ 
sions  in  September.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  three  dis¬ 
tinct  products,  the  net¬ 
worked  versions  of  the 
Access/SNA  products  share 
the  same  core  software  on 
the  communications  gate¬ 
way,  according  to  Steve 
Martinez,  vice-president  of 
marketing  and  sales.  Users 
on  the  network  run  the  ap¬ 
propriate  presentation  ser¬ 
vices  software  on  their 
workstations  in  order  to 


get  the  specific  3270,  LU 
6.2  or  DIA  capabilities  they 
need. 

There  are  several  bene¬ 
fits  of  splitting  the  code  be¬ 
tween  the  gateway  and 
workstations,  Martinez 
said.  Since  the  same  core 
code  for  all  three  products 
runs  on  the  same  gateway, 
the  gateway  can  use  a  sin¬ 
gle  data  link  to  the  main¬ 
frame. 

This  feature  also  allows 
users  to  access  multiple 
SNA  sessions,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  3270,  LU 
6.2  or  DIA  applications.  As 
a  result,  users  can  more 
easily  migrate  to  new  dis¬ 
tributed  applications  using 
LU  6.2  while  maintaining 
existing  3270  applications, 
Martinez  said. 

Splitting  the  software 
between  the  gateway  and 
workstation  also  means 
fewer  code  runs  on  the 
workstation,  cutting  down 
on  the  required  memory. 
The  core  code  running  on 
the  gateway  requires  be¬ 
tween  250K  and  300K 
bytes,  while  the  3270  pre- 
See  page  18 


LANMARKS 


ERIC  H.  KILLORIN 

Engineering  market  heats  up 


During  the  past  few  years,  most  of 
the  activity  in  the  local  network¬ 
ing  market  has  centered  around  con¬ 
necting  terminals,  servers,  host  com¬ 
puters  and  personal  computers.  Now, 
the  market  for  high-performance  engi¬ 
neering  workstations  networks  is  heat¬ 
ing  up. 

Networks  that  connect  these  com¬ 
puters  are  nothing  new.  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  stronghold  has  always 
been  the  engineering  community,  and 
its  users  have  relied  primarily  on  Eth¬ 
ernet  —  or  similarly  configured  high- 
throughput  local-area  nets  —  for  link¬ 
ing  VAXes  and  VAX  workstations. 

Customers  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
Prime  Computer,  Inc.  and  other  mini¬ 
computer  vendors  usually  have  relied 
on  some  local  network  transport  mech¬ 
anism  supplied  by  the  vendor  in  order 
to  shuffle  complex  documents  and 
graphic  images  between  engineers’ 
desktops. 

Today,  however,  developments  from 
firms  such  as  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
and  Apollo  Computer,  Inc.  are  redefin¬ 
ing  what  users  expect  from  local-area 
networks.  While  these  firms’  products 
emphasize  the  networking  of  engineer- 

Killorin  is  the  publisher  of  “ Net- 
line ,”  an  industry  newsletter  on  com¬ 
puter  networks.  He  is  also  president  of 
Hyatt  Research  Corp.,  a  data  commu¬ 
nications  market  research  firm  based 
in  Andover,  Mass. 


ing  applications,  the  vendors  are  lever¬ 
aging  the  performance  of  their  work¬ 
stations  and  high-speed  networks  to 
establish  a  beachhead  that  will  let 
them  advance  into  the  commercial 
world. 

Growth  in  the  local  network  market 
for  engineering  workstations  is  being 
fueled  by  the  evolution  of  the  personal 
computer  and  the  aging  of  the  mini¬ 
computer.  The  personal  computer, 
with  the  80386-based  architecture  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  the  de  facto  processor 
platform,  is  gaining  many  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  full-blown  minicomputer. 

The  high-end  models  of  IBM’s  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2  family,  for  example, 
have  performance  attributes  similar  to 
traditional  minicomputers  but  are 
priced  in  the  $10,000  to  $15,000 
range.  Soon,  products  like  the  IBM  Se¬ 
ries/1  and  even  the  dedicated  VAX 
will  be  displaced  by  desktop  comput¬ 
ers  with  equivalent  performance. 

This  convergence  has  opened  the 
market  for  multiuser,  hot-rod  boxes 
that  allow  customers  with  diverse  ap¬ 
plication  requirements  not  limited  to 
engineering  applications  to  combine 
the  functions  of  terminals,  personal 
computers,  minicomputers  and  hosts 
all  in  one  slick  workstation. 

But  with  more  local  storage  avail¬ 
able  to  workstation  users  and  with  the 
performance  increases  offered  by  32- 
bit  addressing,  users  will  expect  far 

See  page  18 
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Apple’s  mixed 
reviews  arrive 

continued  from  page  1 7 
in  Roselle,  Ill.,  and  member  of  The 
Rest  of  Us,  a  Chicago  Macintosh 
users  group,  agreed  with  Costa. 
“Right  now,  there  are  more  prod¬ 
ucts  available  through  third-party 
manufacturers,”  Stern  said,  “but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  who  really 
brings  the  Mac  into  the  business 
market.  Some  of  Apple’s  marketing 
decisions  have  held  them  back,  but 
that’s  all  changing  now.” 

Other  users  complimented  Ap¬ 
ple’s  communications  products. 
Stephen  Rea,  a  microcomputer  con¬ 
sultant  and  member  of  the  New 
York  AppleCider  users  group,  said 
that  Apple’s  connectivity  products 
are  improving.  “I  think  Apple  is 
supplying  the  products  to  help  the 
Mac  into  the  business  sector;  we’re 
seeing  that  move  already,”  he  said. 

“Third-party  multi  vendor  com¬ 
munications  offerings  for  Macin¬ 
toshes  do  not  go  much  beyond  file 
sharing  and  terminal  emulation,” 
Rea  said.  “But  Macs’  open  inter¬ 
faces  make  connections  and  com¬ 
munications  much  easier.” 

Other  users  cited  the  Apple 
networking  and  communications 
products  for  their  ease  of  imple¬ 
mentation.  “We  are  putting  in  an 
AT&T  Starlan  right  now,  and  the 
whole  thing  —  IBM  PCs  and  all  — 
has  been  sitting  there  for  a  week 
waiting  to  be  hooked  up.  Our  Ap¬ 


ple  local  net  —  four  Macs  and  one 
IBM  [Personal  System/2]  —  was  up 
in  30  minutes,”  said  Harold  Sasser, 
senior  systems  engineer  for  Virgin¬ 
ia’s  Department  of  Information 
Technology. 

“The  Apple  local-area  net  we 
have  is  small  [10  workstations],  but 
their  communications  products  are 
good  enough.  We  do  research  and 
development  for  state  purchases 
and,  right  now,  are  very  happy 
with  Apple  products,”  Sasser  said. 

Mark  Lyons,  a  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  for  Xerox  Corp.,  concurred. 
“For  the  office  environment,  Apple 
is  producing  good  connectivity 
products  to  back  up  the  Mac.  Ap¬ 
pleTalk  is  very  good;  we  were  able 
to  hook  up  a  whole  floor  in  less 
than  three  hours,”  Lyons  said. 

Lyons  said  his  department’s  Ap¬ 
pleTalk  net  serves  about  13  people. 

Chevalier  Tucker,  the  owner  of 
Chevalier!,  a  small  advertising  and 
graphic  design  company  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  said  Apple  products  far 
outdistance  IBM  products  in  graph¬ 
ics. 

“Apple  is  faster,  better  and 
cheaper  than  conventional  meth¬ 
ods,”  said  Tucker,  whose  company 
employs  16  people.  “They  are  far 
ahead  of  IBM  in  the  kind  of  graph¬ 
ics  applications  we  use.  I’m  not 
sure  if  [Apple]  will  be  able  to  carry 
Mac  into  the  business  world  with 
its  connectivity  products,  but  the 
products  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  my  concerns.”  □ 


sentation  services  require  approxi¬ 
mately  40K  bytes  of  workstation 
memory,  LU  6.2  services  20K  bytes 
and  DIA  services  70K  bytes. 

CSI  designed  the  networking 
software  to  be  compatible  with 
IBM’s  Network  Basic  I/O  System 
and  has  tested  the  software  on  the 
IBM  Token-Ring  Network,  IBM  PC 
Network  and  3Com  Corp.’s  3  +  , 
Martinez  said.  Since  users  receive 
source  code  for  the  products,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  able  to  customize  it 
for  any  network,  he  added.  The 
software  is  available  on  a  license 
basis. 

Baxter  Healthcare  has  been  us¬ 
ing  CSI’s  Access/SNA  products  on 
gateways  since  last  June,  accord- 


Engineering 
market  heats  up 

continued  from  page  1 7 
more  of  local  networks  than  the 
10M  bit/sec  transmission  rates 
that  seem  excessive  today. 

The  subsecond  response  time  of¬ 
fered  by  workstations  will  condi¬ 
tion  users  to  expect  the  same  be¬ 
havior  from  their  networks. 

This  is  good  news  for  the  user 
community  since  the  network  will 
become  merely  an  extension  of  the 
workstation’s  internal  bus.  It  also 
offers  a  challenge  for  local  net  ven- 


ing  to  Mike  Baker,  director  of  dis¬ 
tributed  systems  for  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Resources  Business  Technical 
Division  of  Baxter  Healthcare,  in 
McGaw  Park,  Ill.  (“Planning  for  LU 
6.2  is  difficult,  users  lament,”  NW, 
Feb.  23). 

The  health  care  company  did 
some  customization  of  the  original 
CSI  products,  including  setting  up 
networked  personal  computers  as 
LU  6.2  gateways. 

Unlike  CSI’s  networkable  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  use  IBM’s  Advanced 
Program-to-Program  Communica¬ 
tions  across  the  net,  Baxter  Health¬ 
care  is  using  NETBIOS  to  communi¬ 
cate  between  network  nodes  and 
the  gateway,  Baker  said.L? 


dors  that  must  make  networks  as 
transparent  as  possible  and  market 
network  adapter  cards  loaded  with 
adjunct  processors. 

It’s  bad  news,  however,  for 
those  who  like  to  carve  up  the  pro¬ 
cessor  marketplace  into  comfort¬ 
able  size  classes  since  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  microcomputers, 
terminals  and  minicomputers  will 
blur,  potentially  into  one  multi¬ 
function  device.  We’re  entering  the 
era  of  the  versatile  computer,  and 
the  progress  made  with  local  nets 
will  either  make  or  break  the  con¬ 
cept.  □ 
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ADC  has  a  better  way.  Our  Data  Network 

PatchMate™  equipment  monitors  all  critical  RS232  signal 
functions  with  eight  LEDs  and  audio/visual  alarms,  to  alert 
you  to  trouble  before  the  angry  phone  calls  start  coming  in, 
from  local  or  remote  sites. 

Once  you’ve  identified  and  isolated  the  problem,  you 
simply  patch  around  it,  and  make  permanent  repairs  later. 
ADC’s  transparent  data  patches  keep  your  system 
monitored,  up  and  running;  there’s  no  need  to  shut 
everything  down  and  spend  hours  recabling.  That  means  less 
downtime  for  your  computers,  and  fewer  complaints  from 
your  users.  To  get  the  full  ADC  RS232  Data  Network 
Control  story,  call  us  at  (612)  893-3020 .  .  .before  they  start 
calling  you. 
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What’s  No.  1  in  the  UK 

Information  systems  professionals  in  the  UK’s  100 
largest  companies  said  their  most  important  concerns 
are  business-related,  not  technological.  In  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  London  Business  School  for  the  Index 
Group  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  senior  information  systems 
managers  said  the  most  important  issue  they  face  is  en¬ 
suring  that  they  meet  the  overall  corporate  business 
goals. 


Financial  league  flourishes 

For  Wall  Street  group  members ,  communications  is  money. 


►  USERS  GROUP  PROFILE 


BY  MARY  LINEHAN 

Staff  Writer 


Nearly  two  decades  ago,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
Wall  Street  brokerage  community 
—  where  time  really  is  money  —  a 
group  of  communications  manag¬ 
ers  formed  a  coalition  to  learn  how 
to  provide  better  service  to  their 
respective  firms. 

The  Wall  Street  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Association  (WSTA),  which 
turns  20  next  year,  comprises 
about  110  firms  and  500  members 
from  the  most  prestigious  financial 
institutions  on  Wall  Street. 

“Speed  is  vital.  We  demand  a 
higher  quality  service  because  of 
the  trading  operation,”  said  Connie 
Schack,  program  chairwoman  of 
the  WSTA  and  communications 


manager  at  Pershing  and  Co. 

“Brokerages  are  communica- 
tions-intensive,”  Schack  said. 
“Traders  don’t  want  to  hear  how 
you  saved  them  $300,000  on  one 
hand,  when  they  just  lost  $1  mil¬ 
lion  because  of  a  blown  circuit.” 

Jim  Troy,  WSTA  activities 
chairman  and  communications 


manager  at  Cowen  &  Co.,  agreed. 
“Communications  is  critical  to  this 
business,”  Troy  said.  “The  WSTA 
has  tried  to  bring  all  member  firms 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
together,  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
such  a  large  group  carries  clout 
with  vendors  and  helps  ensure  us 
high-quality  service.” 


Membership  is  currently  re¬ 
stricted  to  brokerage  house  com¬ 
munications  managers  responsible 
for  voice,  data,  market  data  and  of¬ 
fice  automation.  However,  a  pro¬ 
posed  change  in  the  association’s 
bylaws,  scheduled  to  be  voted  on 
this  fall,  would  extend  member¬ 
ship  to  telecommunications  manag¬ 
ers  at  banks  and  insurance  compa¬ 
nies. 

By  expanding  their  membership 
to  include  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  the  organization  would  be 
better  able  to  serve  Wall  Street’s  fi¬ 
nancial  community,  said  WSTA 
President  Phyllis  Lampell. 

“Expanding  the  membership 
base  will  give  us  a  broader  range  of 
people  interested  in  telecommuni¬ 
cations  services  pertinent  to  our 
industry,”  Lampell  said.  “Banks 
and  insurance  companies  use  a  lot 
of  the  same  communications  ser¬ 
vices  and  products  that  brokerages 
do  and,  therefore,  share  many  of 
the  same  experiences,”  she  said. 

Lampell,  communications  man¬ 
ager  at  Dillon  Read  &  Co.,  Inc.,  said 

See  page  2 1 


Wall  Street  Telecommunications  Association 

•  Founded  in  1968 

•  Dedicated  to  the  exchange  of  information  about  telecommunications 

•  More  than  100  member  companies,  including  all  major  Wall  Street 
brokerage  houses 

•  Individual  companies  must  have  responsibility  for  company  voice  or 
data  communications,  trading  market  data  or  office  automation 


GUIDELINES 


RICK  MARGOLIS 


Who  will  manage  the  managers? 


When  I  first  went  into  man¬ 
agement  consulting,  my 
family  and  friends  were  sup¬ 
portive.  “Those  who  can’t  do, 
teach,”  offered  one  friend. 

“And  those  who  can’t  teach, 
consult,”  I  replied  warily,  won¬ 
dering  if  I’d  ever  told  her  I  had 
once  taught. 

Another  particularly  support¬ 
ive  friend  claimed  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  my  newfound  profes¬ 
sion.  “Let  me  give  you  the 
definition  of  a  consultant,”  he 
said.  “A  consultant  is  a  person 
who  uses  somebody  else’s  watch 
to  tell  them  what  time  it  is.” 

In  my  father’s  view,  the  pro¬ 
fession  had  religious  overtones, 
and  my  entry  into  consulting 
was  akin  to  taking  holy  orders. 
“Consulting,”  Dad  said.  “That’s 
when  you  lay  hands  on  the  dy¬ 
ing,  pray,  and  send  a  bill  at  the 
end  of  the  month  to  the  wid¬ 
ow.” 

It  is  true  that  the  field  of 
management  consulting  has,  in 
some  quarters,  what  may  be 
most  charitably  described  as  an 

Margolis  is  director  of  pro¬ 
gram  development  for  MAGE 
Centers  for  Management  Devel¬ 
opment,  a  management  consult¬ 
ing  firm  with  offices  in  Boston, 
Montreal  and  Toronto. 


“image  problem.” 

Many  executives  see  consul¬ 
tants  not  as  allies  but  as  wily 
adversaries,  more  concerned 
with  extending  their  contracts 
than  with  finding  efficient  solu¬ 
tions  to  client  problems.  For 
their  part,  consultants  often  see 
clients  as  demanding  quick  fixes 
and  assorted  miracles  without 
making  realistic  commitments  of 
time  and  resources. 

“Those  who  can’t  do, 
teach,”  offered  one  friend. 
“And  those  who  can’t 
teach,  consult,”  I  replied 
warily,  wondering  if  I’d 
ever  told  her  I  had  once 
taught. 

Management  consulting,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  $2  billion  business 
that  can,  and  often  does,  help 
people  and  organizations  become 
more  efficient  and  productive. 

Generally,  management  con¬ 
sultants  can  be  described  as 
coming  in  two  varieties:  the  ex¬ 
pert  and  the  facilitator. 

The  expert  is  somewhat  like 
a  physician  who  possesses  spe¬ 
cialized  knowlege  of  a  specific 
area.  It  may  be,  for  example,  fi¬ 
nancial  analysis,  quality  con¬ 


trol,  cost  accounting,  marketing 
or  information  systems  design. 

The  use  of  an  expert  is  most 
appropriate  when  a  clearly  de¬ 
fined  problem  or  need  arises.  A 
true  expert  combines  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  state  of  the  art  with 
years  of  experience  in  the  field. 

Unfortunately,  problems  and 
their  causes  are  often  not  clear- 
cut  and  obvious.  For  example, 
an  organization  may  possess  a 
group  of  technically  proficient, 
high-achieving  managers  who 
can’t  function  as  a  cohesive  ex¬ 
ecutive  team.  A  previously  dy¬ 
namic  and  innovative  manager 
may  become  frustrated  and 
start  to  flounder  in  a  new  su¬ 
pervisory  role,  causing  the  mo¬ 
rale  and  effectiveness  of  subor¬ 
dinates  to  decline.  The  produc¬ 
tion  division  may  resent  the 
engineering  division  for  design¬ 
ing  parts  whose  tolerances  ap¬ 
pear  to  far  exceed  what  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  product.  The 
human  resources  director  may 
feel  sabotaged  by  a  corporate 
vice-president’s  suggestions 
about  restructuring  employee 
incentive  benefits. 

These  scenarios,  based  on 
real  situations,  underscore  the 
connectedness  of  people  in  busi¬ 
ness  settings  and  their  reliance 

See  page  20 
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Do  cellular  telephones  fall  un¬ 
der  your  communications  budget? 
How  do  they  fit  into  your 
networking  plans? 

u  Cellular  phones  fall  under  our 
communications  budget,  but  they 
are  not  connected  to  our  network. 
We  support  portable  cellular 
phones  and  some  that  are  perma¬ 
nently  installed  in  our  cars.  They 
are  not  a  networking-type  device; 
they  are  just  used  to  make  calls.” 

Bill  Ifkovic 
Data  communications  manager 
Chesebrough-Pond’s,  Inc. 

Trumbull,  Conn. 

u  We  just  have  a  few  of  them  we 
use  on  our  trucks,  and  the  money 
for  them  comes  from  our  communi¬ 
cations  budget.  I  know  of  no  plans 
to  include  them  in  our  network.” 

Pat  Lehman 
Communications  coordinator 
The  Singer  Co. 
Glendale,  Calif. 

u  We  have  four  or  five  in  the 
company.  We  pay  for  them  out  of 
the  communications  budget,  but 
then  the  user  is  charged.  The 
phones  are  used  by  executives  lo¬ 
cally,  so  at  this  time,  we  see  no 
need  to  make  it  part  of  our  net¬ 
work.” 

Jim  Carolan 

Director  of  information 
systems  and  development 
Gap,  Inc. 

San  Bruno,  Calif. 

See  page  2 1 
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The  Tele-Communications  Asso¬ 
ciation  (TCA)  has  decided  against 
joining  the  Corporation  for  Open 
Systems  (COS)  as  an  affiliate  mem¬ 
ber,  William  Moore,  director  of 
TCA’s  government  liaison  commit¬ 
tee  told  Network  World  last  week. 
According  to  Moore,  many  TCA 
members  are  from  small  companies 
that  have  no  immediate  concerns 
about  open  systems  and  other  con¬ 
nectivity  issues  with  which  COS  is 
involved.  He  said  most  TCA  mem¬ 
bers  from  large  corporations  are 
also  members  of  the  International 
Communications  Association, 
which  recently  joined  COS  as  an 
affiliate.  Other  top  TCA  officials 
were  unavailable  for  comment. 

On  another  front,  Moore  said  the 
San  Diego-based  TCA  is  monitoring 
the  efforts  of  municipalities  to  im¬ 
pose  surtaxes  on  long-distance 
phone  calls  (“L.A.  law  raises  ire  of 
users,”  AW,  June  29).  He  said  TCA 
is  trying  to  let  the  public  know  the 
taxes  are  not  rate  increases  but  are 
the  work  of  public  officials. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Telecommunications 
Users  Committee,  which  repre¬ 
sents  some  of  the  largest  users  in 
the  country,  is  concerned  about  the 
continuing  rise  in  special-access 
charges  levied  by  the  local  operat¬ 
ing  companies,  according  to  the 
group’s  legal  counsel,  James  Blas- 
zak  of  Washington,  D.C.  “We  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  concerned  about  the 
non-cost-based  increases  in  local- 
access  service,”  Blaszak  said. 
“They  are  not  even  close  to  being 
reasonable.” 

Blaszak  said  he  believes  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
should  make  available  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  parties  data  concerning  tar¬ 
iff  changes,  including  supplemen¬ 
tary  data  submitted  in  response  to 
FCC  questions  on  filings. 

According  to  Blaszak,  interested 
parties  such  as  the  Ad  Hoc  Tele¬ 
communications  Users  Committee 
are  not  privy  to  the  carriers’  re¬ 
sponses  to  questions  submitted  to 
the  carriers  by  the  FCC  following 
the  public  comment  period.  “I’m 
not  suggesting  there  is  anything 
procedurally  improper  about  the 
commission’s  action,”  Blaszak  said. 
“But  I  am  saying  it  would  be  fairer 
if  the  interested  parties  could  have 
access  to  that  information.” 

Separately,  the  Ad  Hoc  Telecom¬ 
munications  Users  Committee  is 
likely  to  file  comments  opposing  a 
proposed  FCC  plan  to  levy  access 
charges  on  value-added  network 
providers.  “We  will  almost  certain¬ 
ly  oppose  that  proposal,”  Blaszak 
said.  According  to  Blaszak,  Telenet 
Communications  Corp.  believes  the 
proposal  will  increase  weekday 
rates  as  much  as  100%  and  week¬ 
end  rates  500%,  increases  that  will 
eventually  be  passed  on  to  users. 
In  addition,  he  said,  his  group 
fears  that  similar  rate  increases 
could,  in  the  future,  be  levied  di¬ 
rectly  on  end  users  with  private 
networks. 

Both  the  Ad  Hoc  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Users  Committee  and  the 
TCA  are  likely  to  file  comments  in 
opposition  to  the  FCC’s  plan  to 


drop  rate-of-return  regulations  on 
AT&T  and  the  Bell  operating  com¬ 
panies  and  institute  rate  caps  in¬ 
stead,  spokesmen  said. 

The  sixth  annual  Telecom  West 
Conference  and  Exposition  will 
take  place  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 
Sept.  21-24.  The  theme  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  which  is  cosponsored  by 
the  Building  Industry  Consulting 
Service  International,  Inc.  (BICSI), 
is  “New  Directions  in  Telecom¬ 
munications  Design  in  Buildings.” 
The  annual  conference  is  also  co¬ 
sponsored  by  Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mountain  Bell  and  the 
Consortium  of  Telecommunications 


Continuing  Education. 

According  to  the  organizers,  the 
conference  provides  a  forum  for 
discussing  the  latest  aspects  of  reg¬ 
ulation,  deregulation,  competition, 
network  and  distribution  systems 
and  other  requirements  for  effec¬ 
tive  communications  systems  in 
commercial  buildings. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  Dial- 
corn  Service’s  Board  of  Executive 
Users  will  be  held  in  Hilton  Head, 
S.C.,  Oct.l  and  2.  The  two-day  con¬ 
ference  and  seminar  will  include 
an  address  by  Mark  Fowler,  former 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission.  Dialcom,  Inc. 
offers  value-added  electronic  mes¬ 
saging,  integrated  data  base  appli¬ 
cations  and  information  services.  □ 


Managing 

consultants 

continued  from  page  19 
on  one  another. 

As  organizations  grow  in  size 
and  complexity,  managers  have  to 
understand  how  to  relate  to  and 
work  with  a  wide  variety  of  people 
with  a  range  of  backgrounds  and 
skills. 

Communications  professionals, 
in  particular,  must  balance  the 
need  for  business,  interpersonal 
and  technical  skills.  Consultants 
familiar  with  these  areas  can  act 
as  facilitators  and  help  develop 
ways  to  integrate  these  seemingly 
disparate  elements  smoothly  into 
an  organization’s  ongoing  opera¬ 
tion.  □ 
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Financial  league 

continued  from  page  1 9 

that  most  of  the  group’s  members 
join  “to  take  advantage  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  information  WSTA  pro¬ 
vides  on  common  services,  prob¬ 
lems,  vendors  and  new  products.” 

The  association  sponsors  month¬ 
ly  meetings  to  help  keep  members 
up  to  date  in  the  latest  communica¬ 
tions  services,  products  and  appli¬ 
cations.  “You  can’t  keep  up  with 
new  communications  technologies 
—  everything  from  satellites  to 
private  packet  switching  to  fiber¬ 
optic  local-area  nets  —  on  your 
own,  so  the  group  meets  that 
need,”  said  Milton  Aidus,  assistant 
vice-president  of  communications 
and  technology  at  PaineWebber, 


flourishes 

Inc.  and  a  former  president  of  the 
group. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  information 
exchanged  between  members  in 
the  name  of  better  communica¬ 
tions.  The  brokerage  business  re¬ 
lies  on  the  ability  to  supply  speedy 


and  accurate  information,”  Aidus 
continued.  “That  is,  simply,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  business.” 

The  nature  of  the  finance  indus¬ 
try  also  requires  use  of  specialized, 


industry-specific  equipment  and 
services.  For  example,  the  Wall 
Street  trading  houses  use  trading 
turrets,  which  are  specially  de¬ 
signed  phones  used  by  traders.  A 
single  trading  turret  provides  di¬ 
rect,  point-to-point  telephone  links 
for  up  to  200  separate  lines,  and 
frequently  more. 

The  multibutton  phones,  al¬ 


though  extremely  expensive  to  in¬ 
stall  and  maintain,  are  essential 
equipment  for  traders  who  must  be 
able  to  reach  key  customers  or  oth¬ 
er  traders  at  a  moment’s  notice. 


The  need  to  access  real-time 
stock  market  quotations  and  infor¬ 
mation  is  also  a  brokerage-specific 
service  necessity.  This  market  data 
is  displayed  on  multiple  monitors 
throughout  the  trading  area. 
“Trading  turrets,  market  data  and 
even  private  lines  to  some  extent 
are  requirements  that  are  specific 
to  our  industry,”  Schack  said. 
“But,  special  equipment  aside,  the 
toughest  challenge  is  the  indus¬ 
try’s  demand  for  better  turnaround 
time.” 

WSTA  was  originally  founded  in 
1968  when  a  group  of  Wall  Street 
telecommunications  managers  at¬ 
tending  an  International  Communi¬ 
cations  Association  conference  de¬ 
cided  to  form  a  group  to  represent 
the  brokerage  community,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Aidus,  a  charter  member  of 
the  organization. 

“The  original  group,  which  had 
a  nucleus  of  about  seven  or  eight 
managers,  was  formed  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  group,”  he  said.  “We  felt 
there  was  a  need  for  a  forum  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas,  sponsor  seminars 
and  have  vendor  representatives 
in  to  talk  about  new  products  and 
services,”  Aidus  continued. 

WSTA  was  incorporated  under 
its  current  name  about  four  years 
ago. 

The  nonprofit  group  publishes  a 
newsletter,  “The  Wall  Street  Tick¬ 
er,”  six  times  a  year  and  makes  a 
membership  directory  available  to 
facilitate  contact  and  cooperation 
between  managers. 

“The  competitiveness  of  the 
trading  world  doesn’t  make  WSTA 
members  reluctant  to  help  each 
other  out,”  Troy  said. 

According  to  Lampell,  the  group 
has  cofounded  several  users 
groups.  “We’ve  helped  establish 
new  users  groups  to  enable  us  to 
exchange  information  with  ven¬ 
dors  and  users  from  outside  the  fi¬ 
nancial  community,”  she  said.  □ 


Dialogue  from  page  19 
u  Some  people  are  starting  to  get 
cellular  phones,  and  we  are  start¬ 
ing  a  project  to  look  at  them  for 
certain  applications.  In  one  case, 
there  were  some  renegades  who 
went  out  and  got  cellular  phones. 
We  recognize  that  there  is  a  need 
for  cellular  phones.  The  cellular 
phones  will  probably  be  charged  to 
the  cost  center  and  will  not  come 
out  of  the  communications  budget. 
I  don’t  know  whether  it’s  possible 
to  connect  the  phones  to  the  net¬ 
work.” 

Russell  Bowen 

Director  of  telecommunications 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

u  We  do  use  cellular  phones,  and 
the  money  for  them  comes  out  of 
capital  expenditures.  We  have  no 
plans  to  connect  them  to  the  net¬ 
work  because  we  don’t  use  them  in 
that  sense.  We  use  them  strictly  in 
emergency-type  situations  when 
staffmembers  need  to  make  phone 
calls  from  their  cars.” 

Gerry  Buckley 
Telecommunications  manager 
Raytheon  Co. 

Missile  Systems  Division 
Bedford,  Mass. 


Introducing  800  service  from  US  Sprint:  building  the  first  and  only  100%  digital 
fiber  optic  network  nationwide. 

Whether  it’s  reservations,  direct  response  telemarketing,  or  customer  information, 
the  better  you  sound,  the  better  you  can  sell. 

And  nothing  will  make  you  and  your  company  sound  better  than  our  new  digital 
fiber  optic  800  service. 

US  Sprint  digital  fiber  optic  calls  are  so  quiet  and  free  of  background  noise  that 
you  can  actually  hear  a  pin  drop.  Which  means  whenever  a  potential  or  existing  customer 
calls  your  800  number  on  digital  fiber  optics  they’ll  get  the  best  sound  quality  possible. 

And  the  best  impression  of  your  company. 

And,  because  of  the  technical  superiority  of  digital  fiber  optics  and  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  value,  US  Sprint  800  service  is  also  the  lowest  priced  800  service.  Lower  overall 
than  AT&T  and  MCI.  All  across  the  country.  US  Sprint  800  service  is  virtual  banded 
so  your  company  only  pays  for  the  band  from  which  you’re  called. 

Single  number  service  lets  you  publish  just  one  800  number  for  in-state  and 
out-of-state  customers. 

And  a  series  of  management  tools  like  Billing  Summaries,  Traffic  Engineering 
Reports  and  free  Call  Detail  let  you  act  on  the  facts  instead  of  wasting  your  time  digging 
them  up. 

Between  the  clarity,  cost  and  features,  you  might  say  our  new  800  service  not 
only  sounds  best  to  your  customers,  it  also  sounds  best  for  your  company. 

Call  1-800-527-6972.  And  reserve  your  800  service  today. 


i  registered  trademark  of  US  Sprint  Communications  Company.  Fiber  optic  availability  varies  by  area. 


“You  can’t  keep  up  with  new  communications  technologies 
on  your  own,”  Milton  Aidus  said. 


Our  look  at  open  systems 
will  open  a  few  doors  for  you. 

It’s  happening  everywhere  —  users  and  vendors  alike  are 
realizing  that  the  future  of  communications  lies  in  networking 
and  in  systems  designed  for  multi-vendor  connectivity. 

Network  World  readers  are  influential  decision  makers  who  need 
to  know  more  about  these  new  business  tools.  They  need  to 
know  what  to  buy  and  how  to  use  what  they  already  have. 

They’ve  opened  their  doors  to  new  ideas,  new  products  and  new 
ways  of  doing  business.  And  they’ll  open  their  doors  to  you  — 
and  the  solutions  you  have  to  offer. 

Network  World  has  the  key. 

Our  special  editorial  series  called  “Open  Systems:  How  Open 
Are  They?”  will  help  put  you  —  and  your  advertising  message 
—  in  the  limelight. 

Evaluating  nine  of  the  industry’s  leading  vendors  and  their  networking  capabilities,  this  1 1-part  series 
is  sure  to  attract  readers  who  are  receptive  to  your  message. 

Network  World’s  “Open  Systems:  How  Open  Are  They?”  is  a  great  way  to  get  your  foot  in  the  door. 


Open  Systems:  How  Open  Are  They? 


Issue 

Date 

Closing 

Date 

Topic 

July  20 

July  8 

Introduction/Overview 

Aug.  3 

July  22 

Wang 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  5 

Hewlett-Packard 

Aug.  31 

Aug.  19 

Apple 

Sept.  14 

Sept.  2 

Data  General 

Sept.  28 

Sept.  16 

IBM 

Oct.  12 

Sept.  30 

Tandem 

Oct.  26 

Oct.  14 

Prime 

Nov.  9 

Oct.  28 

DEC 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  1 1 

Unisys 

Dec.  7 

Nov.  25 

Wrap-up 

For  more  information  on  placing  your  ad  and  reaching  over  65,000  communications/networking  buy- 
ing  decision  makers,  call  your  local  Network  World  sales  representative  listed  below. 


Boston  (617)  879-0700/New  York  (201)  967-1350/ 

New  Jersey/Pennsylvania  (201)  967-1350/Washington,  D.C.  (301)  721-4763/ 
Atlanta  (404)  394-7509/Chicago  (312)  827-4433/San  Francisco  (415)  328-4618/ 

Los  Angeles  (714)  250-3006 
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See  inside  for: 

►UUCP-to-SNADS  software 
►DEC’S  Ethernet  adapter  board 
►Fax  devices  from  NEC  America 


►  MACWORLD  EXPOSITION 

Vendors  tie  Mac  to 
DECnet,  TCP/IP  LANs 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


BOSTON  —  Third-party  vendors  at  the 
Macworld  Exposition  held  here  recently  gave 
a  communications  boost  to  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.’s  Macintosh  by  introducing  products  al¬ 
lowing  the  microcomputer  to  participate  in 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  DECnet  networks 
and  TCP/IP-based  local  nets. 

Technology  Concepts,  Inc.,  a  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  subsidiary,  released  software  that  en¬ 
ables  a  Macintosh  to  communicate  with  DEC 
computers  via  a  DECnet  Ethernet.  Dubbed 
Community  for  the  Macintosh,  the  software 
works  in  conjunction  with  Dove  Computer 
Corp.’s  FastNet,  an  intelligent  Ethernet  con¬ 
troller,  to  turn  a  Macintosh  into  a  full-func¬ 
tion  DECnet  end  node. 

Aimed  at  what  officials  at  Technology 
Concepts  believe  is  a  large  population  of 
Macintoshes  in  DEC  environments,  the  pack¬ 
age  provides  VT220  or  VT240  terminal  emu¬ 
lation,  remote  file  transfer  and  access  as  well 
as  some  net  management  capabilities.  The 
software  is  compatible  with  other  packages 
in  the  Community  family  that  are  used  to  tie 
non-DEC  products  to  DECnet  networks.  In  a 
typical  configuration,  the  products  could  al¬ 
low  a  Macintosh  to  communicate  with  DOS  or 
Unix-based  computers  via  DECnet  protocols. 

Technology  Concepts,  based  in  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  set  the  single-quantity  price  for  Mac¬ 
intosh  Community  at  $400,  while  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.C. -based  Dove  Computer  will  sell  its 
FastNet  controller  for  $899.  The  products 
can  be  purchased  as  a  package  from  either 
company  or  from  value-added  resellers. 

Elsewhere  on  Macworld’s  crowded  exhibit 
floor,  Centram  Systems  West,  Inc.  unveiled 
software  that  lets  Macintoshes  on  an  Apple- 
Talk  local  network  communicate  with  de¬ 
vices  on  local  nets  based  on  the  Department 


of  Defense’s  Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol. 

Called  TOPS  Terminal  for  the  Macintosh, 
the  program  allows  Macintosh  users  to  emu¬ 
late  several  types  of  terminals  and  communi¬ 
cate  at  9.6K  bit/sec  with  several  hosts 
through  multiple  windows.  One  terminal  ses¬ 
sion  can  be  modem-based  to  a  remote  host. 
Terminal  types  supported  include  the  VT100, 
VT52,  VT102,  ADM3A  and  teletypewriter. 

With  TOPS  Terminal  for  the  Macintosh, 
Macintosh  users  are  able  to  retrieve  Unix- 
based  or  IBM  Personal  Computer  files  from  a 
TCP/IP  network  and  display  them  as  if  they 
were  Macintosh  files.  A  remote-edit  feature 
automatically  transfers  the  edited  file  back 
to  the  host  machine. 

The  hardware  connection  is  an  AppleTalk- 
to-Ethernet  bridge,  such  as  Kinetics,  Inc.’s 
FastPath.  Availability  is  scheduled  for  the 
fourth  quarter,  and  pricing  has  not  been  set. 

TOPS  compatible  with  Net/One 

Centram,  which  was  acquired  by  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.  in  April,  also  announced 
that  its  Transcendental  Operating  System 
(TOPS)  networking  software  is  compatible 
with  Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.  Net/One  local 
networking  products.  Macintosh  users  can 
work  with  files  on  an  Ungermann-Bass  net¬ 
work  without  actually  shifting  files  from  one 
system  to  the  other. 

TOPS  is  distributed  file-sharing  software 
that  is  compatible  with  Macintoshes,  IBM 
Personal  Computers  and  Unix-based  work¬ 
stations.  The  bridge  from  TOPS  to  Net/One 
consists  of  a  nondedicated  IBM  Personal 
Computer  outfitted  with  a  TOPS  board,  a 
Net/One  adaptor  card,  the  accompanying 
software  and  Version  1.12  of  the  IBM  PC  Net¬ 
work.  Once  the  bridge  has  been  installed,  the 
Net/One  server  can  be  accessed  by  devices  on 
the  TOPS  network.  □ 


►  VIRTUAL  SYSTEMS 

Software  allows 
PC  to  be  host 
for  32  terminals 

BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


WALNUT  CREEK,  Calif.  —  Virtual  Systems, 
Inc.  recently  released  software  that  enables  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer  to  act  as  a  host  proces¬ 
sor  for  up  to  32  terminals  or  other  peripherals. 

The  firm’s  Quick  Connect  software  runs  on  a 
host  personal  computer  and  partitions  the 
host’s  CPU  to  support  multiple  tasks.  The  prod¬ 
uct  uses  a  scheduling  algorithm  to  allocate 
available  CPU  processing  time  to  terminals  con¬ 
nected  to  the  host  in  a  star  configuration  via 
RS-232  links. 

Terminal  users  log  on  to  Quick  Connect  in  or¬ 
der  to  access  host  applications  such  as  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3  spreadsheet,  Word¬ 
Perfect  Corp.’s  WordPerfect  and  Ashton-Tate’s 
dBase  III  data  base  management  system. 

Terminal  users  can  also  send  electronic  mail 
messages  to  other  connected  terminals  and  ac¬ 
cess  a  shared  modem. 

Quick  Connect  is  compatible  with  MS-DOS 
Version  3.0  or  above  and  supports  the  DOS 
Share  facility,  which  provides  file  and  record 
locking,  an  ability  that  enables  the  product  to 
support  network  versions  of  software  applica¬ 
tions. 

With  Quick  Connect,  a  network  manager  cre¬ 
ates  a  user  profile  for  every  user  linked  to  the 
host  personal  computer.  That  profile  includes 
such  information  as  user  name,  password, 
amount  of  the  host  personal  computer  random- 
access  memory  allotted  to  that  user  and  neces¬ 
sary  start-up  commands. 

When  a  user  logs  on,  Quick  Connect  will  veri¬ 
fy  the  password  and  allocate  the  specified 
amount  of  RAM  to  that  user.  When  a  user  logs 
off,  Quick  Connect  automatically  makes  that 
user’s  RAM  allocation  and  other  resources 
available  for  other  users. 

Quick  Connect  will  operate  with  Intel  Corp. 
8086,  8088,  80286  and  80386  microprocessor- 
based  systems.  The  firm  recommends  the  use  of 
the  80386’s  virtual  mode  for  systems  designed 
to  serve  more  than  10  connections.  The  firm 
also  recommends  the  use  of  a  hard  disk  for  data 
storage. 

Virtual  Systems  said  Quick  Connect  will  sup¬ 
port  as  many  as  32  users  accessing  applications 
that  have  a  limited  demand  on  processing  time 
or  up  to  16  users  accessing  applications  that 
place  a  heavier  demand  on  processing  time. 

The  firm  also  said  it  will  release  a  version 
that  will  support  Microsoft  Corp.’s  OS/2  operat¬ 
ing  system  for  the  IBM  Personal  System/2. 

Quick  Connect  will  be  sold  through  value- 
added  resellers  and  distributors.  A  three-user 
version  has  a  suggested  retail  price  of  $295, 
while  a  version  supporting  up  to  seven  users 
will  list  for  $595.  A  version  supporting  eight  or 
more  users  will  list  for  $995. 

Virtual  Systems  is  located  at  1500  Newell 
Ave.,  Suite  406,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94596,  or 
call  (415)  935-4944.  □ 


►  MICROCOM 

Modem  gains  high  throughput 


NORWOOD,  Mass.  —  Mi- 
crocom,  Inc.  is  introducing 
this  week  an  asynchronous 
9.6K  bit/sec  modem  capable 
of  reaching  throughput 
speeds  of  up  to  11K  bit/sec 
over  dial-up  lines. 

Supporting  Microcom’s  Mi- 
crocom  Network  Protocol 
(MNP)  error-checking  proto¬ 
col,  the  AX/9600  Plus 
achieves  higher  throughputs 
by  wrapping  asynchronous 
data  in  synchronous  data 
packets.  That  process,  a 
function  of  Class  3  of  the 
MNP  protocol,  reduces  the 
number  of  asynchronous 


control  characters  sent. 

The  modem  also  supports 
MNP’s  Adaptive  Packet  As¬ 
sembly  feature,  which  ad¬ 
justs  data  packet  size  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  change  in  line 
noise.  With  this  feature,  the 
modem  has  a  maximum  data 
packet  size  of  256  bytes  and 
a  minimum  size  of  32  bytes. 

The  AX/9600  Plus  also 
uses  Statistical  Duplexing, 
which  emulates  full-duplex 
transmission  over  two-wire 
lines.  A  function  of  MNP 
Class  6,  it  allocates  more 
bandwidth  to  the  side  of  an 
interactive  application  that 


has  the  most  data  to  send. 

The  modem’s  support  for 
MNP’s  Universal  Link  Nego¬ 
tiation  feature  enables  it  to 
establish  the  highest  trans¬ 
mission  speed  possible  auto¬ 
matically  with  the  remote 
modem.  The  modem  also  fea¬ 
tures  adaptive  equalization, 
autodial,  redial  and  au¬ 
toanswer  capabilities.  It 
supports  Bell  103  and  212A, 
and  CCITT  V.22  and  V.22bis 
standards,  and  sells  for  $999. 

Microcom  is  located  at 
1400  Providence  Highway, 
Norwood,  Mass.  02062,  or 
call  (617)  762-9310. □ 


"A  part  of  the  rationale  in  building 
our  network  was  to  position  ourselves 
for  expansion,"  says  Bill  Stout  of  Wells 
Fargo.  "It  would  facilitate  our  expansion, 
whether  by  opening  new  offices  or  as  the 
result  of  the  acquisition  of  another  finan¬ 
cial  institution." 

1986  was  a  year  of  rapid  expansion 
for  this  highly  successful  bank.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  it  already  had  its  N.E.T.  IDNX 
network  in  place  by  the  time  its  largest 
acquisition  was  announced. 


How  Wells  Fargo  positioned  itself  for 
additional  connectivity  requirements. 

After  the  acquisition.  Wells  Fargo 
found  itself  with  two  additional  and 
complete  data  centers  that  had  to  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  their  own  private  network— 
a  normally  complicated  task  that  had  to 
be  completed  within  a  tight  time  frame. 

Their  N.E.T.  network  gave  them  the 
ability  to  fully  integrate  their  acquisition's 
data  centers  from  day  one. 

How? 

"It  was  a  function  of  the  relative  ease 
of  expandability  and  flexibility  of  the 
backbone  network  we  had  in  place," 
Stout  explains.  "It  was  relatively  simple 
to  order  IDNX  equipment  and  T1  facil¬ 
ities,  and  have  both  of  these  positioned 
so  that  we  could  provide  immediate 
connectivity." 

With  the  T1  network  in  place  and  the 
IDNX  to  channel  capacity  on  demand. 
Wells  Fargo  was  spared  inordinate 
amounts  of  time  and  expense  for  build¬ 
ing  individual  application  connections. 

Says  Stout,  "Our  network  did  a  lot 
to  keep  us  in  front  of  our  users'  needs 
last  year." 


How  you  get  more 
network  leverage 

withN.E.T 


WthN  .E.T.,  you  focus  more  on 
leveraging  network  capabilities  and 
benefits  and  less  on  installing  and  run¬ 
ning  your  network. 

And  you  reap  such  productivity 
advantages  as  superior  applications 
availability,  greater  uptime,  and  sure-fire 
connectivity 
How? 

With  the  support  of  an  extremely 
reliable,  extremely  intelligent  network. 
With  the  most  efficient  network  manage¬ 
ment  and  network  diagnostics  systems. 
And  with  unparalleled  N.E.T. -client 
service. 

All  designed  to  give  you  more  net¬ 
work  leverage  than  your  competitors 
are  getting. 

And  nowhere  does  leverage  become 
more  important  than  when  you  expand 
your  network. 

Says  Wells  Fargo's  Stout,  "One  of  the 
benefits  of  our  network  is  its  extensibility. 
The  network  became  an  integral  part 
of  our  corporate  strategy  for  expansion." 

When  you  evaluate  how  to  get  best 
advantage  out  of  Tl,  remember  this: 

Our  clients  are  winning. 


In  fact,  35  major  corporations  can 
tell  you  how  N.E.T.  has  strengthened 
their  leadership. 

And  if  you  keep  your  eye  on  these 
pages  in  the  near  future,  some  more 
of  them  will. 


Call  for  this  free  brochure: 
1-800-232-5599 
(in  CA:  1-800-227-5445) 
Just  ask  for  Dept.  N15 


The 
critical 
Tl  issues. 

And 

answers. 


Our  clients  are  winning. 
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Hot  topics 
coming  your  way 
this  summer 
in  Network  World. 


September  7:  IBM  SPECIAL 

IBM’s  open  architecture  strategy  may  be  a  boon  to 
users  and  software  vendors  only  if  they  are  willing  to 
play  “follow  the  leader”  with  Big  Blue.  Readers  will 
get  the  facts  from  this  Special  Section. 


September  14:  PACKET  SWITCHES 

Packet  switching  can  be  a  sensible,  money-saving 
technology  for  many  data  network  professionals.  And 
this  Product  Focus  gives  users  the  full  story. 


September  21:  T-l  SERVICES 

T-l  service  is  still  a  hot  topic  amoung  managers  who 
have  high-volume  transmission  needs,  but  whether 
users  are  getting  the  most  bandwidth  for  their  buck 
is  still  unanswered. 


September  28:  OPEN  SYSTEMS 
TCA  SHOW  ISSUE 


IBM 


Just  how  open  are  IBM’s  open  systems?  Network 
World  takes  a  hard  look  at  Big  Blue.  And  September 
28  is  also  our  TCA  Show  issue  —  with  bonus 
distribution  and  detailed  coverage  of  the  show. 


October  5:  GATEWAYS  AND  BRIDGES 

Both  users  and  suppliers  will  learn  which  gateways 
and  bridges  connect  with  which  vendor  networking 
environments  in  LANs,  WANs  and  MANs.  Plus, 
Network  World  wraps  up  the  TCA  show. 


tfl?  m 


Every  week  Network  World  reports  on  important  and  timely 
issues  from  a  networking  perspective  —  a  unique  perspective 
that  voice  and  data  communications  users  need.  That’s  why 
more  than  65,000  communications/networking  buying  deci¬ 
sion  makers  rely  on  Network  World  for  the  news  and 
information  that  makes  a  difference  to  them. 

For  information  on  advertising  call  Ron  Mastro,  National 
Advertising  Director  at  (617)  879-0700. 


ISCSI 
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An  IDG  Communications  Publication 


First  Look 


MS-DOS  call-accounting 
software,  call  recorder  out 

Sykes  Datatronics,  Inc.  released 
three  call-accounting  packages  for 
MS-DOS-based  personal  computers 
and  a  call  detail  recorder. 

Comm-Traks  500,  700  and  700 
Plus  call-accounting  packages  are 
designed  to  monitor  and  audit  tele¬ 
phone  use  on  as  many  as  2,500 
lines.  All  three  packages  enable  us¬ 
ers  to  generate  reports  from  the  11 
fields  of  data  stored  for  each  call. 
The  fields  include  date,  time,  dura¬ 
tion  and  cost  of  the  call;  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  trunk  used  to  place  the 
call;  the  dialed  number;  and  the  de¬ 
partment,  account  or  authorization 
code.  The  package  identifies  up  to 
10  area  codes  by  city  and  state. 
The  package’s  batch-reporting  ca¬ 
pability  supports  multiple  report 
generation,  and  a  graphic-report¬ 
ing  feature  produces  histograms  of 
daily  telephone  usage. 

In  addition,  Comm-Traks  700 
supports  full  city  and  state  identi¬ 
fication  of  all  area  codes  and  ex¬ 
change  prefixes  as  well  as  a  his¬ 
torical  data  program  that  summa¬ 
rizes  call  activity  for  trend  reports. 
Comm-Traks  700  Plus  adds  a  data 
base  management  capability, 
which  enables  users  to  create  ad 
hoc  queries  and  reports  based  on 
stored  call  information. 

The  firm’s  board-based  Call- 
Watch  Tip  and  Ring  Scanner  col¬ 
lects  call  detail  data  from  private 
branch  exchanges,  key  systems  or 
Centrex  systems  that  do  not  sup¬ 
port  station  message  detail  record¬ 
ing.  A  wall-mounted  version  ac¬ 
commodates  five  boards,  each  of 
which  supports  48  lines,  for  a  total 
of  240  lines.  A  rack-mounted  ver- 


►  PRECISION  SOFTWARE,  INC. 


sion  supports  up  to  720  lines. 

CallWatch  Scanners  detect  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  calls  and  pass 
call  records  to  Sykes  Comm-Store 
530  storage  devices  via  an  RS-232 
link.  That  storage  device  is  polled 
by  a  modem  attached  to  a  personal 
computer  running  Comm-Traks 
1000  Call  Management  software. 

Comm-Traks  500  is  priced  from 
$1,695  to  $3,845.  Comm-Traks  700 
is  priced  from  $1,995  to  $12,495, 
while  Comm-Traks  700  Plus,  which 
includes  a  data  base  management 
package,  ranges  from  $3,395  to 
$13,940.  A  single-board  CallWatch 
costs  $2,000. 

Sykes  Datatronics,  Inc.,  375  Or¬ 
chard  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14606, 
or  call  (716)  458-8000. 


Unit  controls 
remote  A/B  switches 

Data  Switch  Corp.  introduced  a 
unit  designed  to  control  remotely 
located  A/B,  monitor  or  bypass 
switches  made  by  its  subsidiary  T- 
Bar,  Inc. 

The  Model  4990  Remote  Con¬ 
trol  Unit  provides  remote  access  to 
monitoring  and  test  functions  and 
displays  alarms  received  from  re¬ 
mote  switches.  The  unit  has  two 
RS-232  ports  that  support  a  termi¬ 
nal  connection  or  communications 
with  a  host  computer.  The  4990 
controls  up  to  256  lines  of  A/B, 
monitor  or  bypass  switching.  It 
also  controls  256  lines  of  T-Patch 
A/B  switching  or  a  combination  of 
these  features  to  support  up  to  512 
switched  lines.  It  reports  alarms 
detected  by  remote  T-Patch  A/B 
switches  and  provides  an  alarm 
map  that  warns  operators  of  alarm 
conditions  detected  by  the  switch¬ 
ing  systems.  The  unit  costs  $2,000. 

Data  Switch  Corp.,  1  Enterprise 
Drive,  Shelton,  Conn.  06484,  or 
call  (203)  926-1801. 


Phone  banking  debuts 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


ST.  PAUL,  Minn.  —  Precision 
Software,  Inc.  recently  announced 
a  personal  computer-based  voice 
response  system  designed  to  enable 
customers  of  fi¬ 
nancial  institu¬ 
tions  to  access 
account  informa¬ 
tion  and  other 
banking  services 
via  a  push-button 
telephone. 

With  Home- 
Branch,  customers  can  transfer 
funds  from  savings  to  checking  ac¬ 
counts,  authorize  bill  payments,  in¬ 
quire  about  account  status  and  re¬ 
trieve  interest  rate  quotes.  Remote 
personal  computer  users  can  access 
the  system  at  2,400  bit/sec  over 
dial-up  lines  to  do  loan  applica¬ 
tions  and  account  statements. 

The  system  is  based  on  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  AT-compatible 
and  supports  up  to  24  incoming 
telephone  lines.  HomeBranch  col¬ 


lects  customer-entered  data  and 
passes  it  on  to  the  financial  institu¬ 
tion’s  host  through  a  terminal-em¬ 
ulation  utility.  The  HomeBranch- 
to-host  link  is  completed  via  direct 
connect  or  RS-232  cable. 

Customers  dialing  into  the  unit 
from  a  telephone 
are  greeted  with 
a  prerecorded 
voice  message. 
Subsequent  mes¬ 
sages  prompt  us¬ 
ers  to  enter  their 
personal  identifi¬ 
cations  and  ac¬ 
count  numbers  using  their  tele¬ 
phone  key  pads.  The  system’s 
voice  prompts  the  users  to  enter 
the  required  information. 

Once  compiled,  the  system 
passes  the  transaction  to  the  host 
via  terminal  emulation.  The  host 
transmits  a  response  to  Home- 
Branch,  which  then  compiles  the 
appropriate  spoken  message  from 
a  list  of  stored  message  phrases. 
The  customer  also  has  the  ability 
to  transfer  to  a  live  operator. 


Personal  computer  users 
can  dial  into  HomeBranch 
using  a  communications 
package  such  as 
Smartmodem. 
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■  Package  links  Unix’s  E- 
mall  facility  to  IBM  SNADS 

Communications  Solutions,  Inc. 
(CSI)  introduced  software  that 
links  the  Unix-to-Unix  Copy 
(UUCP)  electronic  mail  facility  to 
IBM’s  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  Distribution  Services 
(SNADS). 

UUCP/Connect  converts  UUCP 
messages  to  SNADS  messages.  It 
enables  a  Unix  user  to  send  UUCP 
E-mail  messages  to  local  or  remote 
SNADS  or  UUCP  users.  The  prod¬ 
uct  supports  forwarding  of  E-mail 
to  IBM-compatible  Office  System 
Nodes  and  enables  users  to  utilize  a 
SNADS  network  without  translat¬ 
ing  between  UUCP  and  SNADS.  It 
is  designed  to  be  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  CSI’s  Access/SNADS  and 
costs  $25,000. 

Communications  Solutions,  Inc., 
2125  Hamilton  Ave.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95125,  or  call  (408)  559- 
1118. 


DEC  releases  new 
Ethernet  adapter  board 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  released 
an  Ethernet  local-area  network 
adapter  board  enabling  DEC  VAX 
8000  series  minicomputers  to  link 
directly  to  IEEE  802.3-compatible 
Ethernets. 

Each  VAX  8000  system  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  up  to  four  VAXBI 
bus-based  boards,  enabling  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  link  to  four  different  Ether¬ 
net  nets  running  IEEE  802.3-com¬ 
patible  software  or  DECnet 
software.  The  board  enables  the 
VAX  8000  systems  to  connect  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  Local  Area  VAXcluster, 
which  is  a  software  and  hardware 
combination  enabling  up  to  13 
VAX  systems  to  appear  as  one  logi¬ 
cal  system. 

The  board  is  priced  at  $5,000. 


Personal  computer  users  can 
dial  into  HomeBranch  using  a  com¬ 
munications  package  such  as 
Hayes  Microcomputer  Products, 
Inc.’s  Smartmodem.  The  remote 
user  selects  applications  from  a 
menu  of  options  and  enters  the 
data  needed  to  compile  a  transac¬ 
tion.  HomeBranch  then  sends  the 
host’s  response  to  the  remote  per¬ 
sonal  computer. 

The  system  comes  with  a  40M- 
byte  hard  disk,  about  6M  bytes  of 
which  is  typically  used  to  store 
prerecorded  voice  messages.  The 
system  requires  3K  bytes  of  memo¬ 
ry  for  each  second  of  recorded 
speech. 

HomeBranch  also  provides  audit 
trails  that  determine  how  busy  the 
lines  are  as  well  as  which  custom¬ 
ers  have  called  in  and  which  appli¬ 
cations  have  been  accessed. 

A  four-line  system  sells  for  be¬ 
tween  $25,000  and  $26,000,  while 
the  cost  for  each  additional  four 
lines  is  $6,000.  The  system  price 
includes  the  terminal-emulation 
hardware  and  software  needed  to 
access  the  host. 

Precision  Software  is  located  at 
80  E.  Little  Canada  Road,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  55117,  or  call  (612)  484- 
5501.0 


Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  146 
Main  St.,  Maynard,  Mass.  01754, 
or  call  (617)  897-5111. 


NEC  America  introduces 
two  new  fax  machines 

NEC  America,  Inc.  announced  a 
pair  of  facsimile  devices  that  can 
be  used  stand-alone  or  in  a  net¬ 
work  of  facsimiles. 

Both  the  NEFAX-20  and  desktop 
NEFAX-14  are  equipped  with  a 
9.6K  bit/sec  modem.  The  units  are 
compatible  with  other  CCITT 
Group  2  and  Group  3  facsimile  ma¬ 
chines,  and  they  can  be  made  com¬ 
patible  with  CCITT  Group  1  units 
through  optional  equipment.  The 
NEFAX-20  transmits  a  page  to  oth¬ 


er  NEFAX-20s  in  12  sec  and  to  oth¬ 
er  CCITT  Group  3  facsimile  devices 
in  20  sec.  The  NEFAX-14  transmits 
a  page  to  other  NEFAX-14s  in  15 
sec  and  to  other  CCITT  Group  3 
facsimile  machines  in  30  sec. 

The  NEFAX-20  is  capable  of 
one-button  dialing  of  up  to  20 
stored  numbers.  It  also  supports 
abbreviated  dialing,  which  enables 
operators  to  dial  up  to  100  loca¬ 
tions  by  touching  two  buttons.  The 
NEFAX-20’s  programmable  4M-bit 
random-access  memory  supports 
unattended  operation,  which  en¬ 
ables  users  to  program  the  device 
to  transmit  at  night  when  tele¬ 
phone  rates  are  less  expensive. 
The  memory  also  enables  the  unit 
to  poll  up  to  100  facsimile  network 
locations. 


The  NEFAX-14  supports  an  ab¬ 
breviated  dialing  feature  for  up  to 
50  numbers  and  is  able  to  poll  up  to 
50  facsimile  network  locations.  It 
can  also  double  as  a  copier. 

Both  units  feature  a  transmit-re- 
serve  function,  which  enables  op¬ 
erators  to  program  the  units  to 
transmit  outgoing  documents  once 
the  unit  has  completed  receiving 
an  incoming  document.  Both  units 
also  support  management  reports 
that  include  detailed  summaries  of 
activity. 

The  NEFAX-20  costs  $3,395, 
and  the  NEFAX-14  is  priced  at 
$2,595. 

NEC  America,  Inc.,  8  Old  Sod 
Road,  Melville,  N.Y.  11747,  or  call 
(800)  782-7329;  in  New  York  state, 
call  (516)  753-7406.  U 
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Interface  ’88  will  attract  the  most  qualified  attendees  of 
any  communications  and  networking  show  in  the  world! 
Because  for  the  sixteenth  consecutive  year,  Interface  will 
offer  them  more... 

More  exhibitors  than  any  other  show  in  the  industry! 
More  conferences,  with  more  leading  presenters  than  any 
other  communications/networking  event!  More  new  product 
introductions  than  any  other  industry  forum!  More  opportu¬ 
nity  to  find  solutions  to  their  growing  challenges! 

For  your  company,  that  means  more  opportunity  to 
meet  and  sell  to  the  executives  who  plan,  purchase  and 
manage  sophisticated  communications  and  information 
networking  systems  for  their  organizations! 

Interface  ’88  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  concentrated  business  centers.  Offering  easy 
access  from  around  the  world  for  professionals  who  rely  on 
Interface  for  the  products,  information  and  ideas  they 
need  to  succeed. 

And  since  Interface  ’88  will  be  held  concurrently  with 
the  first  World  Congress  on  Computing,  you’ll  gain  even 
greater  opportunity  for  industry-wide  marketing  impact. 


INTERFACED 

March  28-31,  1988  •  McCormick  Place  •  Chicago,  Illinois 

Co-sponsored  by  Tlata 

BusinessWeek  ^  OmrantlcaUmB 


Join  hundreds  of  leading  manufacturers  who  have 
already  reserved  their  exhibit  positions.  Call  Interface  ’88 
Exhibit  Sales  today  at  (617)  449-6600,  Ext.  4013. 


i - 1 

I’m  ready  for  more  at  Interface  ’88! 

□  Send  me  complete  exhibitor  kit,  including  brochure,  floorplan  and  contracts. 

□  Have  a  Sales  Representative  call  me  immediately! 

□  Send  me  a  profile  of  Interface  ’87  attendees. 

Name _ — - 

Title _ — - 

Company _ _ _ 

Address - - - — - 

City _ State _ Zip - 

Telephone! _ ! - 

Return  to:  Interface  '88.  The  Interface  Croup.  300  First  Avenue.  Needham.  MA  02194 
Or  call  (617)  449-6600,  ext.  4013.  82487 
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The  Federal 
Communications 
Commission  has 
signaled  its  in¬ 
tention  to  impose 
carrier  access 
charges  on  pro¬ 
viders  of  inter-  _ 

state  enhanced 
services.  This  proposal 
vised.  It  could  chill 


PRO: 


BY  JAMES  S.  BLASZAK 

Special  to  Network  World 


is  ill-ad- 
demand  for 
enhanced  services  and  adversely 
affect  users. 

Under  the  FCC’s  current  access 
charge  rules,  enhanced  service 
providers  and  end  users  aren’t  re¬ 
quired  to  subscribe  to  interstate 
Feature  Group  access  service.  In¬ 
stead,  they  may  use  ordinary  lo¬ 
cal  exchange  service. 

Pursuant  to  the  FCC’s  rules, 
when  enhanced  service  providers 
and  end  users  utilize  this  service 
to  originate  or  terminate  inter¬ 
state,  inter-local  access  and  trans¬ 
port  area  traffic,  they  already 
pay  for  such  usage,  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  through  long-distance 
and  WATS  rates  or  through  the 
Special  Access  Surcharge,  also 
known  as  the  “leaky  private 
branch  exchange”  charge.  The 
FCC  now  suggests  that  enhanced 
service  providers,  but  not  end  us¬ 
ers,  must  subscribe  to  and  pay  for 
interstate  Feature  Group  access 
service. 

The  FCC’s  proposal  could  in¬ 
crease  enhanced  service  provid¬ 
ers’  costs  by  as  much  as  $5  per 
hour.  An  endless  list  of  services 
would  suffer  higher  operating 
costs  under  the  FCC’s  proposal, 
including  remote  access  data  pro¬ 
cessing  vendors,  data  base  re¬ 
trieval  suppliers,  bulletin  boards, 
electronic  mail  services,  credit 
verification  operations  and  value- 
added  networks. 

To  think  the  FCC’s  proposal 
would  not  adversely  affect  end 
users  is  to  ignore  fundamental 
business  realities.  If  the  FCC  pro¬ 
posal  is  adopted,  enhanced  ser¬ 
vice  providers  would  be  forced  to 
accept  much  lower  profit  margins 
or  raise  their  prices  to  pass  the 
higher  access  charges  on  to  their 
customers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  basis  for 
assuming  that  demand  for  en¬ 
hanced  services  is  stable.  There¬ 
fore,  enhanced  service  providers 
may  experience  a  drop  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  lower  profits. 

End  users,  of  course,  will  also 
be  affected.  If  they  confront  high¬ 
er  prices  from  enhanced  service 
providers,  they  naturally  will  be 
forced  to  evaluate  alternative 
network  configurations  and  dif¬ 
ferent  means  to  accomplish  the 
same  tasks.  Some  may  expend 
majoi  capital  on  in-house  DP  ca¬ 
pabilities.  Even  if  DP  isn’t  moved 
in-house,  capital  could  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  hardware  solutions  aimed 
at  reducing  connect  times,  such  as 

Blaszak  is  an  attorney  special¬ 
izing  in  telecommunications  law 
at  Heron,  Burchette,  Ruckert  & 
Rothwell  in  Washington,  D.C. 


higher  speed  mo¬ 
dems.  These 
would  be  costly 
and  unnecessary 
but  for  the  FCC’s 
proposal. 

The  uncertain¬ 
ty  created  by  the 
FCC’s  latest  ac¬ 
cess  charge  spasm  also  imposes 
another  kind  of  cost  on  end  users. 
Until  the  FCC  takes  final  action 
on  its  proposal,  end  users  cannot 
make  informed  judgments  about 
subscribing  to  enhanced  services 
or  effecting  hardware  or  network 
configuration  solutions.  The  tele¬ 
communications  environment  is 
chaotic  enough  without  an  unnec¬ 
essary  perturbation. 

Lastly,  some  carriers  and  en¬ 
hanced  service  providers  will  ar¬ 
gue  that  end  users  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  subscribe  to  Feature 
Group  access  service  in  lieu  of 
utilizing  leaky  PBX  configura¬ 
tions.  While  such  arguments  are 
misplaced,  end  users  nevertheless 
See  Pro  next  page 


The  proposed 
increase  in  access 
fees  for  en¬ 
hanced  network 
services  must  be 
examined  from 
both  provider 
and  user  perspec¬ 
tives  if  its  impact 
is  to  be  determined.  Having  taken 
such  a  view,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  short-  and  long-term  im¬ 
pacts  of  the  proposed  regulation 
on  both  users  and  vendors  will  be 
small.  How  critical  the  impact 
will  be  on  provider  revenues  de¬ 
pends  on  the  business  situation  of 
each  value-added  network  (VAN), 
other  common  carrier  and  appli¬ 
cation  provider. 

As  stated  in  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission’s  Notice 

Braudy  is  vice-president  of 
Quantum  Consultants,  Inc.,  an 
information  technology  consult¬ 
ing  firm  and  subsidiary  of  The 
Quantum  Group  International  in 
New  York. 
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Will  VAN  access 
charges  chill 
demand 
enhanced 
services  and 
adversely 
affect  users? 


of  Proposed  Rule 
Making  (CC 
Docket  No.  87- 
215),  the  intent 
of  the  proposal  is 
to  ensure  that 
cost  recovery  for 
local  exchange 
access  be  equita¬ 
bly  borne  by  all  classes  of  users. 
Consequently,  an  access  fee  is 
proposed  based  on  use  of  the  in¬ 
terstate  public  communications 
network  for  enhanced  services. 

VANs  have  the  option  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  that  access  fee  or  increas¬ 
ing  their  rates.  While  their  strate¬ 
gies  remain  to  be  developed,  it’s 
likely  the  VANs  will  pass  on  the 
entire  charge  directly  to  the  user. 

The  question  remains  whether 
users  will  decrease  their  require¬ 
ment  for  on-line  access  to  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  data  base  search,  in¬ 
formation  retrieval  and  electronic 
mail.  Overall,  the  business 
world’s  thirst  for  information 
will  not  be  significantly  affected 
by  the  proposed  rule-making. 

Public  data  networks  offered 
by  some  local  exchange  compa¬ 
nies  will  remain  exempt  from  the 
cost-recovery  mechanism. 

An  organization  with  a  private 
network  could  minimize  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  proposed  regulation 
by  placing  a  network  node  in  the 
same  state  and  local  access  and 
transport  area  as  that  in  which 
the  application  supplier  has  its 
computer  center.  Smaller  organi¬ 
zations  cannot  develop  such  a 
network  cost-effectively. 

To  assess  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  regulation  on  data  base 
providers  and  other  application 
providers,  the  four  principal  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  user  market  must  be 
considered  separately.  First,  busi¬ 
ness  users  can  pass  the  increase 
directly  on  to  customers.  Prime 
examples  are  professional  infor¬ 
mation  search  firms,  lawyers  and 
companies  that  offer  credit  au¬ 
thorization  services.  The  applica¬ 
tion  and  VAN  suppliers  used  by 
this  segment  will  remain  unaf¬ 
fected  by  the  regulation. 

The  second  segment  comprises 
organizations  that  can  charge 
back  indirectly  for  access  to  ap¬ 
plication  providers.  Indirect  char¬ 
geback  may  be  considered  as  a 
general  increase  in  the  overhead 
of  conducting  business.  Examples 
of  organizations  in  this  group, 
which  will  be  minimally  affected, 
are  research  libraries  within  ma¬ 
jor  corporations  and  some  profes¬ 
sional  service  firms. 

Non-revenue-generating  orga¬ 
nizations  such  as  public,  medical 
and  academic  research  libraries 
are  the  third  segment.  They  typi¬ 
cally  have  fixed  budgets  for  ref¬ 
erence  work  and  therefore  must 
trade  off  the  cost  of  reference 
searches  against  the  number  of 
searches  and  the  means  of  per¬ 
forming  the  research.  The  impact 
of  the  proposed  regulation  on 
these  organizations  will  probably 
not  be  severe.  Given  the  cost  of 
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data  base  search,  the  cost  of  VAN 
services  and  other  costs  of  per¬ 
forming  on-line  research,  the  dis¬ 
cussed  $5-per-hour  new  access  fee 
would  increase  costs  on  average  by 
no  more  than  10%. 

The  consumer  represents  the 
fourth  user  segment.  Applications 
that  might  be  impacted  are  infor¬ 
mation  retrieval  and  electronic 
mail.  Home  banking  would  not  be 
greatly  impacted  since,  in  today’s 
environment,  home  banking  is 
most  often  performed  on  an  intra¬ 
state  rather  than  interstate  basis. 
Given  the  financial  well-being  of 
the  average  user  of  on-line  person¬ 
al  computer  services  today,  the  ac¬ 
cess  fee  will  not  be  a  burden  and 
will  not  cause  them  to  modify  their 
on-line  usage. 

In  summary,  businesses  will  be 
affected  to  a  minimal  degree  by  the 
proposed  access  fee.  In  the  long 
run,  if  the  access  fee  is  implement¬ 
ed,  VANs  and  application  provid¬ 
ers  will,  from  competitive  necessi¬ 
ty,  develop  new  product  and 
service  features.  These  features 
will  effectively  decrease  on-line  ac¬ 
cess  time,  increase  the  “user 
friendliness”  of  their  network  and 
search  techniques,  and  support 
new  applications  so  that  revenue 
growth  may  be  sustained. □ 


Pro  from  previous  page 
must  understand  that  they  also 
could  be  directly  swept  into  the 
FCC’s  rule  changes. 

While  the  FCC’s  proposal  could 
be  devastating  for  enhanced  ser¬ 
vice  providers  and  end  users,  it 
would  not  produce  any  significant, 
positive  countervailing  effects. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  carrier  charge  imposed  on 
long-distance  carriers  would  de¬ 
cline  by  a  trivial  amount  —  per¬ 
haps  by  as  little  as  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  per  minute  —  if  the  commis¬ 
sion  adopts  its  proposal.  This 
change  would  produce  no  percepti¬ 
ble  impact  on  long-distance  rates. 

Thus,  residential  consumers 
wouldn’t  see  noticeably  lower  long¬ 
distance  rates  but  would  see  mark¬ 
edly  higher  prices  for  consumer- 
oriented  information  services.  This 
would  occur  at  the  same  time  the 
FCC  is  so  concerned  about  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  widespread  availability  of 
information  services. 

The  enhanced  services  industry 
is  alarmed  over  the  prospect  of  be¬ 
ing  subjected  to  mandatory  carrier 
charges.  End  users  too  are  at  risk. 
Enhanced  service  providers  and 
large  end  users  should  work  to¬ 
gether  to  thwart  this  effort  to  turn 
their  world  on  its  head.O 


Landing  itself  smack  in  the 
middle  of  the  highly  charged 
and  controversial  environment 
of  standards  development,  the 
Corporation  for  Open  Systems 
(COS)  has  inadvertently  become 
a  slow-moving  target  for  indus¬ 
try  watchers  bored  with  IBM- 
bashing.  With  the  dynamic  and 
volatile  communications  market 
as  a  backdrop,  COS’  actions  to 
date  have  appeared  to  be  partic¬ 
ularly  lacking  in  excitement. 

Organizationally,  however, 

COS  has  made  some  important 
moves  in  the  last  12  months.  Its 
most  recent  action  was  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  affiliate  asso¬ 
ciate  membership  category  to 
help  entice  more  end  users  into 
COS.  The  very  reasonable  fee  of 
$500  per  calendar  year  entitles 
nonprofit  user  organizations  to 
access  COS’  technical  and  infor¬ 
mational  data  bases  as  well  as 
attain  certain  levels  of  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  COS  organizational 
structure. 

The  current  level  of  involve¬ 
ment  for  affiliate  associates  is 
limited  to  putting  forth  a  user 
position  paper  to  be  reviewed  by 
COS’  Strategy  Forum.  The  Strat¬ 
egy  Forum  is  a  policy-making 
body  that  recommends  overall 
technical  direction  for  COS.  It 
will  respond  to  the  position  pa¬ 
per  through  the  COS  newsletter 
and  adopt  or  reject  proposals  as 
it  sees  fit.  Annual  workshops 
will  be  set  up  to  provide  affili¬ 
ate  associates  with  the  means  to 
interact  with  leaders  of  various 
COS  subcommittees. 

Eight  user  organizations  have 
already  joined  the  affiliate  asso¬ 
ciate  program:  the  Association 
of  Data  Processing  Service  Orga¬ 
nizations,  the  Institute  for  De¬ 
fense  Analysis,  the  Computer 
and  Business  Equipment  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  the  Net¬ 
work  Users  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  State 
Information  Systems,  the  Net¬ 
work  Computing  Forum,  Re¬ 
search  Libraries  Group  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Nonprofit  users  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded  from  joining  as  full  mem¬ 
bers  if  they  are  willing  to  pay 
the  relevant  membership  fees. 

Of  course,  the  minimum  $25,000 
annual  fee  may  limit  participa¬ 
tion  by  smaller  groups. 

Newman  is  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Industry  Report  for 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 


The  U.S.  Army  Information 
Systems  Command,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
(a  subsidiary  of  Morgan  Bank) 
and  the  National  Communica¬ 
tions  System  are  examples  of 
regular  members.  And  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards 
(NBS)  has  issued  a  statement 
outlining  its  intention  to  negoti¬ 
ate  the  best  form  of  representa¬ 
tion  for  NBS  in  COS. 

Many  users  remain  skeptical. 
Those  most  intimately  involved 
in  running  private  data  and  tele¬ 
communications  shops  don’t 
have  the  time  or  money  to  join 
COS.  Many  are  loath  to  be 
dragged  through  the  politics  and 
drudgery  of  what  they  view  as 
“another  standards  committee.” 
Many  groups  do  not  have  the 
staff  time  to  spare. 

A  measly  fee 

A  measly  $500  affiliate  asso¬ 
ciate  fee  is  not  much  to  spend  in 
order  to  be  kept  informed  of 
COS  activities.  Users  may  cry 
for  standardization  and  all  the 
wonderful  benefits  that  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  along  with  it,  but 
they  seem  to  want  it  for  little 
investment  and  minor  disruption 
of  the  everyday  work  flow. 

Users  must  not  allow  stan¬ 
dards  and  conformance  tests  to 
be  set  in  a  “vendor  vacuum.” 
They  must  put  themselves  into 
the  front  lines  of  standards  and 
conformance  test  development. 

Users  cannot  afford  to  sit  on 
the  sidelines  now,  only  to  com¬ 
plain  years  later  when  products 
are  not  up  to  snuff.  COS  has  be¬ 
come  an  essential  component  in 
the  standards-setting  process. 
Companies  and  users  groups 
should  at  least  join  COS  as  affil¬ 
iate  associates  if  they  truly 
wish  to  get  out  from  under  sin¬ 
gle-vendor  dependence  and  gain 
control  of  their  destiny.  They 
must  also  exercise  patience,  be¬ 
cause  the  tasks  facing  COS  are 
by  no  means  small. 

If  affiliate  associates  find 
their  forums  to  be  ineffectual, 
they  have  the  option  of  regular 
membership.  Other  options  will 
probably  become  available  to  us¬ 
ers  as  COS  reviews  its  own  per¬ 
formance  and  operational  struc¬ 
ture. 

It  will  be  a  long,  complicated 
evolutionary  process,  but  the  po¬ 
tential  benefits  of  transparent 
multivendor  connectivity  will 
surely  outweigh  any  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties.  □ 
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Policing 
pathways 


BY  LAWRENCE  STEVENS 

Special  to  Network  Wbrld 

Last  year,  a  superminicomputer 
used  by  a  financial  service  bureau 
was  illegally  accessed  by  at  least 
four  people  around  the  country. 
The  computer  had  a  number  of 
electronic  mailports  that  were  pro¬ 
tected  only  by  the  fact  that  their 
800  numbers  were  unpublished. 

The  perpetrators  accessed  data 
files  of  a  large  financial  institution 
that  was  connected  with  the  mini¬ 
computer.  They  gathered  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  institution’s  clients 
during  the  week  and  used  that  in¬ 
formation  to  their  advantage  when 
trading  stock  the  following  Mon¬ 
day.  The  only  hint  the  service  bu¬ 
reau  had  that  data  was  being  com¬ 
promised  was  a  sudden  increase  in 
the  number  of  bytes  being  trans¬ 
mitted  through  its  system. 

Belden  Menkus,  a  Middleville, 
N.J.-based  network  security  con¬ 
sultant,  was  called  in  by  the  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  to  help.  “It’s  hard  to 
believe  that  such  a  large  company 
wouldn’t  include  strong  security 
measures  when  implementing  its 
network,”  Menkus  says.  “But  un- 

Stevens  is  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
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This  primer 
unlocks  the 
special  security 
needs  of 
networks. 

fortunately,  most  of  my  clients, 
large  and  small,  decide  to  secure 
their  networks  only  after  a  breach 
has  occurred.” 

According  to  Menkus,  there  are 
three  major  objectives  of  any  secu¬ 
rity  system:  minimize  the  chances 
of  a  break-in;  ensure  that  if  a 
break-in  does  occur,  it  will  be  de¬ 
tected  early;  and  be  prepared  to  re¬ 
construct  data  that  was  attacked. 

Network  securing  techniques 

The  most  widely  used  tech¬ 
niques  for  securing  a  network  are 
encryption,  authentication  and  ac¬ 
cess  control. 

Encryption  minimizes  the 
chances  of  a  break-in  by  rendering 
data  unintelligible  to  anyone  who 


doesn’t  have  keys  to  the  encrypt¬ 
ing  (coding)  and  decrypting  (de¬ 
coding)  mechanisms.  The  code  may 
substitute  one  piece  of  data  for  an¬ 
other,  or  it  may  use  transposition, 
which  changes  the  order  of  the 
data  in  some  specific  manner.  In  ei¬ 
ther  case,  the  key,  which  may  be 
contained  on  a  microchip,  provides 
the  means  for  data  to  be  encrypted 
on  the  sending  end  and  decrypted 
on  the  receiving  end. 

Besides  protecting  transmission 
privacy,  encryption  can  also  detect 
a  break-in  because  any  alteration 
of  the  data  will  result  in  the  receiv¬ 
er  getting  a  garbled  message. 

According  to  Glenda  Barnes, 
vice-president  of  standards  and 
policies  at  Bank  of  America  Na¬ 
tional  Trust  &  Savings  Association, 
one  of  the  most  important  consid¬ 
erations  when  developing  an  en¬ 
cryption  program  is  to  follow  an 
ANSI  standard  or  another  accepted 
standard.  She  says,  “We  are  often 
involved  in  litigation.  Our  best  de¬ 
fense  when  we  are  being  sued  for  a 
breach  of  security  is  that  we  fol¬ 
lowed  an  accepted  standard.” 

10-year-old  standards 

In  1977,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Stan¬ 
dards  issued  its  Data  Encryption 
Continued  on  page  33 
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Win  free  admission  to 
Communication  Networks  ’88 

—  and  more! 

January  25-28,  Washington,  D.C. 


At  Communication  Networks  we’re  celebrating  our 
10th  year  as  the  leading  conference  and  exposition  for  the 
voice  and  data  communications  industry.  And  we’d  like 
you  to  share  in  our  success.  So  we’re  offering  you  an 
opportunity  to  win  free  admission  to  CN  ’88,  plus  airfare 
and  hotel  accommodations.  It’s  your  chance  to  win  your 
ticket  to  success! 

Grand  Prize.  Four  days  at  CN  ’88,  including  your 
choice  of  a  day-long  tutorial  plus  three  days  of 
conferences  and  exposition,  absolutely  free. 

This  valuable  prize  includes  round-trip  airfare 
from  your  nearest  major  airport  to  Washington 
National  Airport,  plus  four  luxurious  nights  at  the 
Grand  Hyatt  Hotel. 

An  estimated  value  of  $1,695. 

First  Prize.  Four  free  days  at  CN  ’88,  with  a  day¬ 
long  tutorial  and  three  days  of  conferences  and 
exposition.  You’ll  also  receive  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  four  nights  at  the  Grand  Hyatt  Hotel. 

A  total  value  of  $1,195. 

Second  Prize.  Free  admission  to  all  four  days  at 
CN  ’88  —  a  full-day  tutorial,  plus  three  days  of 
conferences  and  exposition. 

A  $695  value. 

Third  Prize.  Three  days  of  conferences  and  ex¬ 
position  at  CN  ’88,  completely  free  of  charge. 

Valued  at  $495. 


CN  —  Your  Network  For  Success 

Monday,  January  25 

Tutorials 

The  most  comprehensive,  one-day  series  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  Choose  from  14  in-depth  seminars  that  give  you  the 
ins  and  outs  on  topics  that  concern  you  and  your  busi¬ 
ness.  New  this  year  are  hot  topics  such  as  “Modeling  and 
Designing  Voice  and  Data  Networks”  and  “Multivendor 
Network  Management”. 

Tuesday,  January  26  -  Thursday,  January  28 

Conferences 

Your  choice  of  over  75  superb  conferences.  These 
60-minute  sessions  offer  useful,  new  perspectives  from 
top  names  in  the  field  on  issues  vital  to  your  work.  Key 
sessions  for  1988  include  “What’s  New  in  T-l”  and 
“Strategic  Thinking:  Using  Telecommunications  for 
Competitive  Advantage”. 

Exposition 

A  great  opportunity  to  see  the  latest  voice,  data  and 
telecommunications  equipment,  services  and  software 
products.  More  than  1,100  booths  and  350  exhibitors  fill 
over  378,000  square  feet. 

It’s  easy  to  win!  Just  fill  out  the  entry  form 
below  or  a  xerox  copy  and  mail  it  to:  CN  ’88, 
P.O.  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701 


Communication  Networks  ’88 

Celebrating  a  Decade  as  the  Industry’s  Elite  Voice  and  Data  Show 

Communication  Networks  is  produced  by  IDG  Conference  Management  Group,  an  International  Data  Group  Company 


Entry  Form 


Name _ 

Title _ 

Company  Name  _ 

Street  _ 

City _ State _ Zip 

Business  Phone _ 


NWWA 


Mail  to:  Communication  Networks  ’88 

P.O.  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701 


Official  Rules 

1 .  On  the  official  entry  form,  clearly  print  your  name,  title,  company 
name,  address,  zip  code  and  business  telephone  number.  All  information 
must  be  provided  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  contestant.  Affix  postage  and 
mail.  Entrants  are  not  required  to  register  to  attend  Communication 
Neworks  ’88  in  order  to  enter  the  contest. 

2.  All  entries  must  be  received  by  midnight,  November  30,  1987. 
Contest  drawing  will  be  held  December  4,  1987.  Communication  Net¬ 
works  is  not  responsible  for  entries  delayed,  late,  mutilated  or  lost  in  mail. 
Odds  of  winning  are  dependent  upon  the  number  of  entries  received.  Only 
one  entry  per  person.  Entries  become  the  property  of  Communication 
Networks. 

3.  One  (1)  Grand  Prize,  one  (1)  First  Prize,  one  (1)  Second  Prize  and  one 
(1)  Third  Prize  will  be  awarded.  Winners  will  be  selected  at  random.  All 
prizes  will  be  awarded  and  winners  will  be  notified  by  phone.  Only  one 
prize  per  individual.  Prizes  are  non-transferable  and  no  substitutions  or 
cash  equivalents  will  be  allowed.  Winners  will  be  required  to  provide 
consent  for  use  of  their  name  and  picture  in  advertising  and  publicity. 

4.  The  contest  is  open  to  residents  of  the  continental  U.S.  and  Canada, 

1 8  years  of  age  and  older,  except  employees  of  International  Data  Group, 
its  agents,  affiliates  and  subsidiaries.  This  offer  is  void  where  prohibited, 
and  subject  to  all  federal,  state  and  local  laws. 

5.  For  a  list  of  winners,  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  with 
your  entry  form. 

Contest  sponsored  by  Communication  Networks. 
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Standard  (DES),  which  provides 
for  a  fixed  scrambling  algorithm 
that  varies  with  the  key.  Using 
this  model,  which  is  still  in  broad 
use,  cleartext  (unencrypted  data) 
is  entered  into  the  encryption  de¬ 
vice  and  is  divided  into  64-bit 
blocks.  Simultaneously,  a  64-bit 
key  applies  substitution  and  trans¬ 
position  techniques  to  the  text, 
thus  encrypting  it.  At  the  receiving 
end,  the  key  is  used  to  restore  the 
ciphertext  (encrypted  data)  to 
cleartext. 

A  more  complex  and  more  se¬ 
cure  version  of  the  DES  involves 
the  encryption  device  simulta¬ 
neously  sending  a  third  set  of  data, 
which  transposes  the  64-bit  blocks 
in  such  a  way  that  each  block  is 
encrypted  differently.  The  DES 
also  alerts  users  if  a  break-in  has 
occurred  during  transmission.  If 
there  is  a  change  in  just  one  bit, 
the  decrypted  message  will  contain 
at  least  50%  errors. 

The  National  Security  Agency 
(NSA)  announced  in  1986  that  it 
would  no  longer  certify  network 
security  equipment  for  compliance 
with  the  DES.  Feeling  that  age  is 
making  the  DES  more  vulnerable, 
the  NSA  now  supports  a  plan  to 
use  a  multitude  of  algorithms  from 
which  users  can  pick  and  choose. 
This  strategy  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  data  protected  by  any 
one  algorithm  (“Death  of  a  stan¬ 
dard,”  AW,  Aug.  17). 

Link  vs.  end-to-end 

Encryption  can  be  either  link  or 
end-to-end.  In  link  encryption,  the 
message  is  decrypted  and  reen¬ 
crypted  as  it  passes  through  each 
node  of  the  network;  in  end-to-end 
encryption,  data  is  sent  from 
source  to  destination  in  encrypted 
form.  According  to  Joel  Zimmer¬ 
man,  a  consultant  with  Computer 
Security,  Inc.  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
each  of  these  techniques  has  ad¬ 
vantages. 

With  link  encryption,  a  security 
break  in  the  key  of  one  node 
doesn’t  compromise  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  Second,  idle  nodes  can  be  con¬ 
tinuously  fed  a  stream  of  unimpor¬ 
tant  ciphertext  for  camouflage 
purposes. 

End-to-end  encryption  simplifies 
key  distribution,  creates  fewer  en¬ 
crypting/decrypting  operations  — 
thus  reducing  the  danger  of  a  secu¬ 
rity  break  or  errors  —  and  makes 
cost  apportionment  among  users 
easier.  Zimmerman  and  others  be¬ 
lieve  end-to-end  is  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  for  most  networks. 

Encryption  systems  comprise  ei¬ 
ther  software  or,  more  commonly, 
hardware  black  boxes.  The  aver¬ 
age  box  costs  between  $2,000  and 
$4,000,  but  systems  costing  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  $400  per  node  are  becoming 
available.  Systems  may  be  either 
on-line  or  off-line. 

On-line  systems,  the  most  com¬ 
mon,  sit  between  the  terminal,  or 
host,  and  the  modem,  or  communi¬ 
cations  device.  These  provide  end- 
to-end  or  link  encryption. 

Off-line  systems  use  a  device 
that  converts  cleartext  into  a  ci¬ 
phered  message  on  a  medium  such 
as  punched  paper  tape.  The  medi¬ 
um  can  then  be  delivered  manually 


or  sent  by  electronic  means.  The 
message  is  decrypted  at  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end  by  a  similar  device.  Other 
types  of  off-line  encryptors  include 
handheld  and  microcomputer  ex¬ 
pansion  board  encryptors. 

Authentication,  unlike  encryp¬ 
tion,  does  not  protect  against 
eavesdropping  because  all  mes¬ 
sages  are  sent  in  cleartext.  Howev¬ 
er,  attached  to  the  cleartext  as  a 
line  of  encrypted  text  is  the  “au¬ 
thentication  field.”  If  the  message 
is  a  funds  transfer,  the  authentica¬ 
tion  field  might  contain  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dollars  involved  added  to 
the  date.  A  transfer  of  $2,342,000 
transmitted  on  Nov.  20  could  have 
an  authentication  code  of  3462: 
1120  (the  date)  +  2342  (the 

amount  in  thousands  of  dollars).  If 


the  decrypted  authentication  field 
doesn’t  equal  the  related  data,  an 
error  or  a  security  break  is  as¬ 
sumed. 

Since  the  processes  of  encryp¬ 
tion  and  authentication  are  simi¬ 
lar,  most  systems  can  perform  both 
functions,  and  the  cost  is  usually 
the  same.  George  Thomas,  vice- 
president  of  operations  at  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  Association, 
says  that,  in  installations  where 
viewing  the  data  will  not  compro¬ 
mise  security,  authentication  is  a 
more  reasonable  approach  than  en¬ 
cryption. 

“Encryption  creates  problems  in 
data  transmission  that  make  it 
really  undesirable  unless  data  pri¬ 
vacy  is  absolutely  necessary,” 
Thomas  says.  “The  main  problem 


is  that  if  there  is  even  a  small  error 
in  transmission,  all  the  data  in  that 
transmission  will  decrypt  and 
you’ll  end  up  with  garbage.  Multi¬ 
ply  the  number  of  times  that  hap¬ 
pens  each  day  and  figure  how 
much  all  the  retransmissions  cost, 
and  you’ll  see  the  scope  of  the 
problem. 

“Many  people  choose  encryption 
without  analyzing  their  situation 
to  see  if  they  really  need  it,” 
Thomas  continues.  “The  main  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  whether  an 
outsider  viewing  the  data  is  a 
threat  to  the  organization.” 

The  success  of  encryption  or  au¬ 
thentication  depends  on  how  well 
the  keys  are  managed.  Keys  must 
be  created,  assigned,  distributed 
Continued  on  next  page 


For  secure  management  of  your  data 
network  you  need  more  than  hardware... 


You  need  a  Company! 


In  today’s  business  world,  information  is  your  most 
important  asset.  So  the  secure  management  of  your  data 
network  saves  you  dollars  both  in  direct  costs  and  from  the 
hidden  costs  of  lost  data.  To  maximize  your  investment 
Digital  Pathways,  Inc.  offers  you  more  than  just  a  piece  of 
hardware  or  software  —  we  offer  you  the  ongoing  expertise 
of  an  entire  company.  Only  Digital  Pathways  offers  a  full 
spectrum  of  host-independent  security  from  initial  planning 
through  round-the-clock  support. 

You  need  a  company  that 
supports  you  directly. 

The  Digital  Pathways  team  of  secure  network  management 
experts  helps  you  before  and  after  hardware  installation. 
Here’s  how: 

•  At  the  outset  our  knowledgeable  salespeople,  based  at  one 
of  nine  offices  throughout  the  U.S.,  help  you  plan  an 
effective  data  security  system. 

•  Our  customer  support  representatives  install  our  products 
within  your  network  applications. 

•  Technical  assistance  is  a  toll-free  call  away.  You'll  have 
expert  answers  quickly  —  usually  within  an  hour. 

You  need  a  product  that  evolves  with  you. 

Digital  Pathways  offers  products  designed  to  grow  and 


change  with  your  secure  management  needs.  Our 
systems  are  host  and  operating  systems  independent;  this 
means  they  adapt  to  any  network.  As  your  network 
topography  evolves,  we  can  update  your  security 
solutions.  Take  advantage  of  the  full  SecureNet  product 
line,  including  the  respected  Defender  II.  Some  of  our 
features  include: 

•  port  protection  for  secure  management  of 
asynchronous  and  synchronous  dial-up  networks 

•  access  control  that  allows  you  to  take  advantage  of 
networks  using  X.25  protocol 

•  protection  from  access  into  local  area  networks 
through  modem  ports 

You  need  a  company  that 
understands  your  data 
security  requirements. 

You  can  have  it  all.  You  can  have  a  flexible,  advanced, 
host-independent  system;  professional  planning  service; 
comprehensive  training;  and  ongoing  technical  support 
from  Digital  Path  ways...  the  secure  network  management 
company. 

To  meet  our  company,  call  (415)  964-0707  or  write 
today  for  more  information  about  our  product  or  our 
secure  network  management  seminars. 


DIGITAL  PATHWAYS,  INC. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  201  Ravendale  Drive  •  Mountain  View,  CA  94043  •  (415)  964-0707 
WEST  (415)  946-0707  •  EAST  (201)  836-3000  •  MIDWEST  (312)  932-4848  •  SOUTH  (214)  252-3342  •  U.K.  LTD.  256-470677 
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and  canceled  in  a  way  that 
minimizes  the  possibility  of 
their  falling  into  unautho¬ 
rized  hands. 

The  most  common  form 
of  key  distribution  is  sim¬ 
ply  sending  the  key  physi¬ 
cally  to  each  site,  normally 
in  the  form  of  a  microchip, 
by  bonded  messenger,  certi¬ 
fied  mail  or  other  secure 
means.  Keys  have  to  be 
changed  regularly,  and  the 
receiving  group  should  not 
know  when  the  key  will  be 
changed. 

A  more  secure  means  of 
manual  key  distribution  is 
to  deliver  only  preliminary 
keys  to  different  individ¬ 
uals.  Two  or  more  of  the 
preliminary  keys  must  be 
placed  in  the  encryption 
device  to  generate  the  true 
key.  In  this  way,  the  true 
key  is  never  seen. 

The  major  disadvantage 
of  manual  key  distribution 
is  that  it  becomes  cumber¬ 
some  when  many  terminals 
are  serviced  or  when  keys 
have  to  be  issued  daily  or 
even  more  often.  Automatic 
key  management,  while 
more  expensive,  allows  for 
the  creation  of  keys  as  of¬ 
ten  as  an  organization 
deems  necessary.  Keys  are 
downloaded  from  the  host 
computer  on  a  regular  ba¬ 
sis. 

Bank  of  America’s 
Barnes  says,  “The  best  key 
management  is  automatic. 
No  one  knows  about  it.  It  is 
transparent,  and  no  one  is 
tempted  to  be  dishonest.” 

Keep  off  the  nodes 

While  encryption  and 
authentication  protect  the 
data  en  route,  they  do  not 
protect  unauthorized  use  of 
nodes  that  may  contain  the 
key.  In  order  to  control  ac¬ 
cess  to  these  nodes,  Menkus 
points  out  some  simple  pre¬ 
cautions. 

Idle  terminals  should  be 
disconnected  and  the  host 
programmed  to  refuse  any 
transmission  from  them. 
Also,  the  host  should  cut 
off  a  terminal  if  too  much 
time  elapses  without  any 
input  after  it  requests  a 
user  password. 

Passwords  should  be 
changed  frequently,  and 
they  should  not  be  based  on 
personal  data  that  can  be 
traced,  such  as  a  child’s 
name  or  a  birthday.  Pass¬ 
words  should  not  include 
words  commonly  found  in 
dictionaries,  because  these 
may  be  broken  using  pro¬ 
grams  that  modify  spell¬ 
checking  software. 

A  new  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  unauthorized  use  em¬ 
ploys  biometric  control  de¬ 
vices  that  “read”  users’ 
physical  characteristics, 
such  as  fingerprints,  and 
match  them  with  user  data 
from  its  data  base.  Only  us¬ 


ers  whose  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  are  authorized  to 
gain  access  are  allowed  to 
log  on. 

Access  and  security 
problems  and  solutions  of¬ 
ten  depend  on  the  network 
topology.  For  example,  in  a 
star  network,  in  which  all 
traffic  goes  through  the 
host,  only  three  nodes 


should  ever  handle  any 
transmission:  the  sending 
node,  the  receiving  node 
and  the  hub  or  host.  This 
reduces  potential  points  of 
attack. 

However,  a  star  network 
requires  strenuous  security 
to  protect  the  host,  since  all 
transmissions  go  through 
it.  In  a  bus  or  hierarchical 


topology,  more  nodes  may 
be  involved  in  any  trans¬ 
mission,  widening  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  security  break. 

Another  factor  to  consid¬ 
er  is  whether  a  local  net¬ 
work  is  broadband  or  base¬ 
band.  Broadband  networks 
have  more  complex  signals, 
and  eavesdropping  on  them 
is  therefore  more  difficult. 


On  the  other  hand,  an  at¬ 
tacker  who  successfully 
breaks  into  a  broadband 
network  is  usually  reward¬ 
ed  with  more  information 
than  one  who  gains  access 
to  a  baseband  net. 

Protective  measures 

One  method  of  protect¬ 
ing  a  star  network  is  to  use 


access-control  software. 
Such  packages  provide  a 
means  of  verifying  the  ac¬ 
cess  authority  of  those  who 
try  to  use  the  system.  The 
software  intercepts  users’ 
requests  for  system  access 
and  verifies  their  pass¬ 
words  and  identifications. 
Users’  IDs  determine  their 
level  of  system  access. 


To  prevent  guessing  by 
would-be  intruders,  some 
systems  limit  the  number 
of  incorrect  access  at¬ 
tempts  by  logging  off  after 
a  certain  number  of  bad 
guesses  and  reporting  the 
user’s  ID  to  the  security  ad¬ 
ministrator. 

While  preventing  unau¬ 
thorized  terminal  use  and 


protecting  data  must  be 
considered  with  any  type 
of  network,  direct-wired 
networks  such  as  local-area 
nets  present  special  prob¬ 
lems:  Terminals  as  well  as 
cabling  must  be  protected. 

Cables  should  be  kept  in 
secure  areas.  If  necessary, 
cables  can  be  sheathed  in 
heavy  metal  casing  to  deter 
intrusion.  Sheaths  with  a 
positive  gas  pressure  are 
also  available.  The  pres¬ 
sure  is  monitored  from  a 
centralized  location.  If  the 
sheath  is  broken,  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  reduced  and  an 
alarm  is  issued.  Shielding 
devices  are  also  necessary 
to  thwart  listening  devices 
that  can  pick  up  signals 
emanating  from  most  ca¬ 
bles. 

Finally,  an  audit  trail 
should  be  in  place  so  that, 
if  a  break  does  occur,  all  ac¬ 
tivity  on  any  node  can  be 
documented  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  any  transaction 
can  be  traced  throughout 
its  lifetime.  The  easiest 
way  to  keep  an  audit  trail 
is  to  have  the  computer 
keep  a  “snapshot”  of  each 
transaction.  The  snapshot 
should  contain  the  date  and 
time  the  transaction  was 
entered  or  delivered;  a  ter¬ 
minal  and  system  sequence 
number;  originating  or  des¬ 
tination  department;  opera¬ 
tor  ID  (but  not  password); 
message  length;  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  message’s 
route. 

Snapshots  should  be 
kept  for  an  appropriate 
length  of  time.  This  time 
period  depends  on  data 
sensitivity,  the  relative  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  reconstructing 
the  message  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  security  proce¬ 
dures  will  discover  an  at¬ 
tack  quickly. 

Because  storage  can  be 
expensive,  cost  and  risk  an¬ 
alyses  should  be  used  to  de¬ 
termine  what  is  best  for 
each  organization. 

Depend  on  yourself 

According  to  Menkus, 
network  vendors  generally 
do  not  provide  security  de¬ 
vices.  Network  security,  he 
says,  is  often  not  consid¬ 
ered  until  long  after  the 
network  has  been  installed, 
and  vendors  leave  security 
needs  up  to  the  communica¬ 
tions  manager  to  discover. 

“Look  at  any  comparison 
charts  for  networks,”  Men¬ 
kus  says.  “There  is  never 
any  discussion  of  security 
features.  Putting  a  security 
feature  on  a  network  prod¬ 
uct  adds  to  its  cost,  but  in 
general,  those  features  are 
not  considered  when  mak¬ 
ing  purchasing  decisions. 
As  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
users  are  going  to  have  to 
make  their  own  network 
decisions  and  buy  security 
products  separately.”  □ 
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and  tends  to  increase  with  changes 
of  network  components  or  user 
communities. 

As  a  general  rule,  security  com¬ 
ponents  that  define  and  control 
each  network  element  are  easier  to 
implement  in  a  single-vendor  net¬ 
work.  In  an  IBM  network,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  multiple  copies  of  Top  Se¬ 
cret  and  ACF2,  both  made  by 
Computer  Associates,  Inc.,  and 

Multivendor 

environments 

provide 

multilayered 

challenges  to 

security. 


IBM’s  RACF  or  other  security  soft¬ 
ware  might  be  needed  because  of  a 
corresponding  multiplicity  of 
copies  of  the  operating  system.  In 
such  a  system,  each  product  works 
Continued  on  next  page 

O'Leary  is  an  independent  com¬ 
puter  security  consultant  based  in 
Plano,  Texas. 
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in  a  consistent  way  throughout  the 
network.  Security  administration 
is  manageable  in  this  type  of  envi¬ 
ronment. 

In  multivendor  networks,  a  nu¬ 
cleus  of  large  mainframes  (such  as 
IBM  30XX  devices)  may  still  exist, 
but  surrounding  it  and  connected 
to  it  are  any  number  of  boxes  that 
say  Burroughs  or  Tandem  or  Stra¬ 
tus  or  something  else  on  the  side. 

At  the  other  ends  of  communica¬ 
tion  lines  (whether  they  are  micro- 
wave,  satellite,  fiber-optic  or  ca¬ 
ble)  are  more  of  these  non-IBM 
things,  and  an  ever-increasing  va¬ 
riety  of  terminals  and  personal 
computers  are  connected  to  these 
devices  in  strange  and  exotic  ways. 

Vendor  philosophies 

With  many  different  vendor 
products  in  a  network,  the  data  se¬ 
curity  officer  has  to  contend  with 
varying  philosophies  of  security. 
Even  if  vendors  classify  security 
up  there  with  God,  motherhood 
and  apple  pie,  they  might  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  differently  — 
one  focusing  on  individual  access 
and  accountability,  another  aiming 
more  for  control  at  the  resource 
level;  one  providing  granularity  of 
control  down  to  the  field  level 


the  main  menu  and  give  them¬ 
selves  access  to  the  sensitive  infor¬ 
mation  at  any  time. 

If  auditors  or  data  security  offi¬ 
cers  have  sufficient  organizational 
clout,  they  can  influence  hardware 


and  software  acquisition  decisions 
and  prevent  weaker  links  from 
ever  being  chained  into  the  net¬ 
work.  Realistically,  though,  price, 
performance  and  organizational 
politics  will  probably  outweigh  se¬ 


curity  concerns,  and  data  security 
officers  will  have  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  safeguards  despite  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  individual  network  com¬ 
ponents. 

Network  developers  and  inte¬ 
grators,  as  well  as  auditors  and 
data  security  officers,  must  be  cog¬ 
nizant  of  all  the  different  vendor 
components  in  the  organization’s 
network;  they  must  also  under¬ 
stand  the  security  capabilities  and 
the  vulnerabilities  of  each  compo¬ 
nent. 

A  high-level  network  chart,  an¬ 
notated  or  color-coded  to  differen¬ 
tiate  separate  vendors’  hardware 
and  software  components,  is  a 
good  first  step  in  this  process. 

Specific  strengths,  weaknesses 
or  special  points  of  concern  can  be 


One  system  with  an  override  feature 
was  designed  to  limit  access  to 
sensitive  information.  Unfortunately, 
users  could  call  up  the  override 
screen  from  the  main  menu  and  give 
themselves  access  at  any  time. 


In  multivendor 
networks,  a 
nucleus  of  large 
mainframes  may 
still  exist,  but 
surrounding  it 
and  connected  to 
it  are  any 
number  of  boxes 
that  say 

something  else  on 
the  side. 


within  a  record;  while  another  al¬ 
lows  control  only  down  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  file  or  data  base  and  does  not 
differentiate  individual  records  or 
file  members. 

Such  systems  may  set  hierarchi¬ 
cal  levels  of  control,  showing  users 
a  menu  indicating  only  what  their 
passwords  and  clearance  allow 
them  to  access  in  the  system.  Some 
vendors  assume  security  will  be 
added  on  via  an  additional  hard¬ 
ware  or  software  product,  and 
they  engineer  into  their  wares  a 
basis  for  imposing  desired  con¬ 
trols. 

Unfortunately,  some  vendors 
view  security  as  unnecessary  over¬ 
head  and  design  their  systems  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

For  example,  one  system  with 
an  override  feature  was  designed 
to  limit  access  to  sensitive  informa¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  users  could 
call  up  the  override  screen  from 
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added  later  on. 

Compatibility 

Even  in  single- vendor  networks, 
compatibility  of  components  is  a 
significant  concern.  With  many 
vendors  represented,  compatibility 
is  of  paramount  importance,  not 
only  for  security,  but  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  the  network. 

The  widespread  adoption  of 
standard  communications  proto¬ 
cols  has  made  it  possible  for  multi¬ 
vendor  networks  to  communicate 
smoothly.  Data  can  migrate  from 
Machine  No.  1  of  Type  A  to  Ma¬ 
chine  No.  73  of  Type  Z  quickly  and 
effectively.  The  data  on  Machine  1 
might  be  very  sensitive  and  highly 
protected.  However,  the  protection 
capability  of  Machine  73  might  not 


match  that  of  Machine  1 . 

For  example,  if  Machine  1  was 
an  IBM  3081  running  MVS/XA  and 
using  Top  Secret,  the  sensitive 
data  could  be  protected  by  having 
a  security  administrator  define 


which  users  have  exactly  what 
type  of  access  to  the  specific  data, 
and  where  and  when. 

If  Machine  73  was  a  Tandem 
Computers,  Inc.  machine,  none  of 
that  detailed  Top  Secret  security 


Compatibility  of  components  is  a 
significant  concern.  With  many 
vendors  represented,  compatibility  is 
of  paramount  importance,  not  only 
for  security,  but  for  the  successful 
operation  of  the  network. 


AT&Fs  Premises 
Distribution  System: 
Making  it  easy 
to  make  all  the 
right  connections. 

Once,  setting  up  the  right 
office  communications 
system  was  simple— you’d 
have  the  phones  installed. 

Todays  office  environ¬ 
ment  is  far  more  complex, 
requiring  a  variety  of 
communications  products, 
often  from  a  variety  of 
vendors.  Each  supported 
by  a  wiring  scheme 
designed  for  it  alone. 

Making  the  process  of 
expanding  and  integrating 
your  network  a  compli¬ 
cated  one. 

Well,  now  AT&T  can  make 
installing,  expanding,  and 
integrating  your  communi¬ 
cations  systems  simple 
again.  By  putting  all  your 
communication  eggs 
back  into  a  single  basket. 
With  the  AT&T  Premises 
Distribution  System  (PDS). 

A  lot  to  take  advantage  of. 
PDS  allows  you  to  support 
your  communications 
products  on  a  single  wiring 
system.  A  wiring  system 
which  incorporates  every 
necessary  element— from 
the  cabling  plan  to 
the  system  administration 
products. 

All  of  which  results 
in  a  number  of  distinct 
advantages. 


The  advantage  of 
accountability— PDS  is 
backed  by  a  firm  AT&T 
commitment  to  provide 
connectivity  with  virtually 
every  major  vendors  equip¬ 
ment,  including  our  own. 

The  advantage  of  flexibil¬ 
ity— PDS  makes  it  easy  to 
use  the  best  product  for 
different  functions.  You’re 
not  locked  into  a  single 
vendors  technology  And 
PDS  will  support  voice  and 
data  transmission,  as  well 
as  image,  digitized  video, 
and  other  forms  of 
communication. 

The  advantage  of  expand¬ 
ability— PDS  allows  users 
to  connect  equipment 
through  universal  jacks  that 
fit  standard  wall  outlets. 

The  “AT&T”  advantage. 

PDS  is  backed  by  a  compre¬ 
hensive  range  of  consulting, 
design,  engineering,  and 
service  support  to  ensure 
the  system  meets  current 
and  future  communications 
needs.  Our  Application 
Assurance  Program  is  a 
commitment  that  your  PDS 
will  support  certified  appli¬ 
cations  for  a  full  five  years. 

So  give  us  a  call  at 
1800  372-2447,  or  mail 
the  coupon,  or  contact 
your  authorized  PDS  dis¬ 
tributor.  If  you’ve  got 
questions  about  connect¬ 
ing  your  communications 
products,  we’ve  got 
a  basket  full  of  answers. 
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AT&T's  PDS  is  a  comprehensive  system 
of  basic  components,  from  inside  wire 
(both  copper  and  fiber),  to  electronic 
apparatus  and  support  services. 
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would  migrate  with  the  data. 

Security  software  designed  to 
run  on  an  IBM  mainframe  simply 
will  not  protect  items  on  a  host 
computer  from  Tandem,  Stratus 
Computer,  Inc.,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  or  Data  General  Corp.  And 
the  security  controls  implemented 
on  a  non-IBM  front-end  computer 
or  transaction  processor,  more 
than  likely,  will  not  be  available 
back  on  the  mainframe.  The  data 
security  officer  has  to  know  what 
controls  will  work  where  and 
which  ones  can  be  replicated  on 
different  devices. 

The  security  built  into  applica¬ 
tions  must  also  be  considered  in 
this  context.  If  an  IBM  mainframe 
has  RACF,  ACF2  or  Top  Secret 
running  on  it,  the  controls  in  that 
package  might  be  preferable  to  the 
security  capabilities  built  into  pro¬ 
duction  applications.  But  the  appli¬ 
cation-level  security  might  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  product  —  im¬ 
possible  to  strip  out,  circumvent, 
ignore  or  substitute  for. 

Data  security  officers  must  in¬ 
vestigate  the  compatibility  of  dif¬ 
ferent  security  components  of  the 
network  to  ensure  that  what  they 
want  to  do  to  implement  protection 
and  control  can  be  done  effectively 
and  efficiently  and  without  invali- 


Data  security 
officers  must 
investigate  the 
compatibility  of 
different  security 
components  of 
the  network  to 
ensure  that  what 
they  want  to  do 
to  implement 
protection  can  be 
done  effectively. 


dating  any  hardware  or  software 
maintenance  contracts. 

Finally,  to  assess  compatibility, 
the  data  security  officer  must  an¬ 
swer  a  few  questions.  Do  the  secu¬ 
rity  controls  in  a  purchased  appli¬ 
cation  replicate  the  existing 
controls  provided  by  ACF2,  RACF 
and  Top  Secret?  Can  the  applica¬ 
tion  controls  be  disabled  in  favor 
of  the  security  software  package? 
Does  the  maintenance  contract 
with  the  application  vendor  allow 
code  modification  to  branch 
around  existing  security? 

Security  domains 

The  concept  of  security  domains 
relates  to  both  vendor  philosophy 
and  compatibility.  Ideally,  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  network  reside  in  the 
same  security  domain  —  protected 
by  the  same  set  of  controls,  subject 
to  the  same  rules,  experiencing  a 
Continued  on  next  page 
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similar  degree  of  protection  at  any 
point  in  the  network.  In  a  multi¬ 
vendor  network,  however,  there 
are  several  security  domains,  each 
with  a  different  span  of  control, 
and  each  with  a  different  degree 
and  method  of  protection. 

Once  data  is  moved  from  one  se¬ 
curity  domain  to  another,  it  loses 


the  protection  afforded  by  the  first 
domain  unless  the  new  one  has 
some  mechanism  for  recognizing 
indicators  of  data  sensitivity  and 
implementing  similar  controls. 

Data  moving  within  such  a  net¬ 
work  can  be  compromised  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  unprotected  domain. 

The  data  security  officer  must 
understand  that  different  security 
domains  exist  within  a  multiven¬ 
dor  network  and  be  able  to  gauge 
the  relative  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  each. 

Recognition  of  the  existence  and 
relative  strength  of  security  do¬ 
mains  can  help  in  decisions  about 
how  to  route  sensitive  data 
through  the  network.  Sensitivity 
indicators  should  also  be  part  of 
the  data  traversing  the  network,  so 
that  available  controls  can  be  uti¬ 
lized.  Such  indicators  must  be  add¬ 
ed  in  the  native  domain  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  before  the  data  enters  the 
network.  This  may  mean  modify¬ 
ing  the  application  so  it  can  identi¬ 
fy  and  tag  sensitive  data. 

Multiple  vendors,  controls 

The  issue  of  security  vs.  produc¬ 
tivity  is  a  recurrent  theme  in  mul¬ 
tivendor  networks.  Every  addition¬ 
al  security  control  proposed  is 
viewed  by  at  least  one  segment  of 
the  user  population  as  another  bu¬ 
reaucratic  roadblock  set  up  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  successful 
completion  of  their  jobs. 

A  common  scenario  confronting 
a  prospective  user  in  a  multiven¬ 
dor  network  environment  is  a  se¬ 
ries  of  menu  screens,  several  of 
which  require  unique  IDs  and  pass¬ 
words. 

Before  doing  any  productive 
work,  a  user  might  have  to  supply 
three  or  four  separate  IDs,  in  the 
correct  sequence  and  tied  to  the 
current  password.  Yellow  Post-It™ 
pads  are  consumed  in  great  num¬ 
bers  in  these  areas.  Live  IDs  and 
passwords  can  usually  be  found 
stuck  to  a  number  of  terminals. 
Managers  of  these  areas  will  tell 
the  auditors  that  security  is  a  good 
thing  as  long  as  it  does  not  get  in 
the  way. 

In  a  multivendor  network  with  a 
variety  of  gateways,  protocol  con¬ 
verters  and  packet  formats,  there 
are  enough  natural  hazards  to  be 


negotiated.  Project  managers  have 
been  known  to  eliminate  perfectly 
viable  elements  of  a  system’s  secu¬ 
rity  because  those  elements  can 
complicate  system  use  downstream 
—  in  a  separate  security  domain. 
Such  actions  make  a  system  not 
just  user-friendly  but  abuser- 
friendly  and  invite  access-control 
problems. 


Applications  support  groups 
will  usually  entertain  security’s  re¬ 
quest  for  common  IDs  and  pass¬ 
words  as  long  as  it’s  the  other  ap¬ 
plications  that  must  change  their 
code  and  standards.  Sometimes,  an 
application  cannot  be  modified  to 
accommodate  a  generalized  pass¬ 
word  scheme  because  of  contracts 
that  stipulate  that  any  changes  to 


system  code  invalidate  mainte¬ 
nance  agreements. 

Even  if  a  unified  ID/password 
standard  can  be  agreed  upon,  in¬ 
stallation  of  such  a  system  re¬ 
quires  the  construction  of  several 
interface  mechanisms  to  facilitate 
migration  between  applications. 
And  even  if  these  interfaces  can  be 
built,  company  politics  rather  than 
actual  operational  needs  will  usu¬ 
ally  determine  which,  if  any,  get 
implemented. 

Even  so,  the  elimination  of  te¬ 
dious  delays  and  potential  confu¬ 
sion  for  users,  as  well  as  reduc¬ 
tions  in  redundancy  and  increases 
in  long-term  user  satisfaction, 
make  the  implementation  of  a  uni¬ 
fied  ID/password  system  worth  all 
the  hassles. 

The  long-term  benefits  of  such  a 
system  far  outweigh  all  of  these 
initial  drawbacks,  and  data  securi¬ 
ty  officers  are  better  off  biting  the 
bullet  and  making  it  work. 

The  data  security  officer  must 
not  lose  sight  of  one  important  re¬ 
ality  —  if  security  controls  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  ability  of  users  to  do 
their  job,  they  will  find  a  way 
around  those  controls. 

User  tolerance 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  un¬ 
yielding  demands  from  inflexible 


security  officers  for  increasingly 
burdensome  layers  of  control  can 
make  a  system  user  antagonistic. 
In  the  area  of  user  tolerance  the 
data  security  officer  must: 

■  Educate  the  user.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  security  awareness  program  is 
an  excellent  way  to  accomplish 
this.  Users  must  be  told  why  secu¬ 
rity  is  necessary  and  why  its  im¬ 
plementation  follows  the  path  laid 
out  in  that  organization. 

■  Be  realistic  about  sign-ons,  IDs 
and  passwords.  Although  10-digit, 
randomly  generated,  alphanumeric 
passwords  are  indeed  very  secure, 
humans  will  not  remember  them. 
And  the  security  vanishes  when 
IDs  and  passwords  are  stuck  on 
terminals.  Password-change  inter¬ 
vals  must  also  be  sensible.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  should  be 
changed  every  30  to  90  days.  If  a 
password  never  changes,  you 
might  as  well  publish  it  or  elimi¬ 
nate  the  control. 

■  Get  application  groups  commu¬ 
nicating.  Set  up  a  meeting  with 
key  representatives  of  each  corpo¬ 
rate  department.  Once  their  sup¬ 
port  is  gained,  their  users  will  be 
more  likely  to  adhere  to  any  com¬ 
panywide  guidelines  that  are  de¬ 
veloped. 

■  Publish  security  error  mes¬ 
sages.  To  help  clarify  the  environ¬ 


ment,  collect  the  various  security- 
related  error  messages  put  out  by 
each  component  of  the  system, 
draft  an  explanation  in  English  of 
where  each  message  comes  from, 
what  it  means  and  what  to  do,  and 
publish  a  volume  of  security  error 
messages  for  distribution  to  all  us¬ 
ers. 

■  Ask  the  users  for  suggestions. 


They  know  what  their  job  require¬ 
ments  are  and  what  needs  to  be 
protected.  If  the  data  security  offi¬ 
cer  has  adequately  explained  the 
need  for  security,  the  constraints 
and  the  basic  mechanics  for  imple¬ 
menting  controls,  users  can  give 
pointed,  relevant  and  creative 
ideas  for  maintaining  adequate  se¬ 
curity  without  putting  a  strangle¬ 


hold  on  productivity. 

■  Analyze  the  exposures.  In  ana¬ 
lyzing  individual  security  domains 
and  control  structures,  don’t  lose 
sight  of  the  big  picture.  Allowing 
unrestricted  access  to  a  seemingly 
innocuous  area  can  open  the  door 
to  a  much  more  sensitive  area. 

On  the  flip  side,  adding  a  simple 
control  to  close  a  minor  exposure 
can  have  disastrous  effects  on 
downstream  productivity.  Before  a 
control  is  implemented,  its  effects 
must  be  researched  and  under¬ 
stood  throughout  the  network,  not 
just  in  the  domain  of  installation. 

■  Understand  the  political  reali¬ 
ties.  No  matter  how  just,  sensible, 
necessary  or  technically  elegant  a 
particular  set  of  controls  seems,  it 
might  not  be  acceptable  in  a  specif¬ 
ic  environment.  Alienating  power¬ 
ful  department  managers,  skilled 
network  technicians  or  front-line 
users  does  very  little  to  enhance 
the  reputation  of  the  auditor  or  the 
data  security  officer  and  can  also 
lower  the  chance  for  success  of  the 
network  security  program.  Don’t 
consciously  try  to  buck  the  power 
structure,  but.  .  . 

■  Hold  your  ground  on  security. 

Empathizing  with  users  does  not 
include  dereliction  of  duty.  Users 
must  also  empathize  with  the  secu¬ 
rity  group.  Firmness  and  resolve  in 
maintaining  security  are  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  tact  in  implementing  con¬ 
trols. 

A  complex  multivendor  network 
is  a  tool  to  help  the  organization 
achieve  its  real  objectives,  usually 
measured  in  terms  of  market 
share,  widgets  produced  or  dollars 
on  the  bottom  line.  Security  is  not 
an  end  in  itself.  Data  security  orga¬ 
nizations  are  chartered  to  protect 
networks,  programs,  data  and  the 
associated  processing  capability  to 
assure  continuity  of  business. 

Data  security  officers  must  com¬ 
prehend  the  objectives  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  focus  on  protecting 
the  elements  most  crucial  to 
achievement  of  these  objectives. 

In  short,  realize  the  complexity 
of  the  task.  Analyze  security  in 
this  environment  one  thing  at  a 
time,  then  put  it  all  together  into  a 
big  picture.  After  seeing  where  the 
vulnerability  is,  get  down  into  the 
details.  Try  to  make  things  as  sim¬ 


ple  as  possible  for  end  users  while 
maintaining  as  much  security  as 
necessary. 

While  none  of  the  items  dis¬ 
cussed  here  is  especially  new  or 
radical,  they  must  all  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  person  responsible  for 
implementing  and  administering 
security  in  a  nonhomogeneous  net¬ 
work.  □ 


Every  additional  security  control 
proposed  is  viewed  by  at  least  one 
segment  of  the  user  population  as 
another  bureaucratic  roadblock  set 
up  between  them  and  the  successful 
completion  of  their  jobs. 


Project  managers  have  been  known 
to  eliminate  perfectly  viable  elements 
of  a  system’s  security  because  those 
elements  can  complicate  system  use 
downstream  —  in  a  separate 
security  domain. 


The  data  security  officer  must  not 
lose  sight  of  one  important  reality 
if  security  controls  interfere  with 
the  ability  of  users  to  do  their 
job,  they  will  find  a  way  around 
those  controls. 
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Multilingual  networking 

Stand-alone  protocol  converters  offer  multiple  communications  links 


BY  JOHN  J.  HUNTER 

Contributing  Writer 


Providing  effective,  low-cost 
communications  for  a  diverse  mix 
of  mainframes  and  terminals  is  a 
big  headache  for  network  manag¬ 
ers. 

The  conventional  method  is  to 
give  each  terminal  its  own  commu¬ 
nications  link  or  to  employ  proto¬ 
col  converters.  Either  can  be  an  ex¬ 
pensive  proposition. 

The  Jupiter  Technology,  Inc. 
System  1000  and  Tri-Data,  Inc.’s 
Netway  LTN  offer  alternatives. 
Both  allow  a  single  terminal  to  con¬ 
verse  simultaneously  with  multiple 
hosts.  Terminals  can  either  be  lo¬ 
cally  attached  to  the  1000  or 
Netway  LTN  or  users  can  dial  into 
them.  They  differ,  however,  in  sys¬ 
tem  architecture,  the  number  of  si¬ 
multaneous  applications  permitted 
per  user  and  protocol  conversion 
services  provided. 

Netway  LTN  uses  a  physically 
distributed  architecture,  in  which 
terminal  devices  interface  with 
stand-alone  terminal  handlers 
called  Device  Interface  Processors. 
These  furnish  terminal  manage¬ 
ment  and  protocol  conversion  ser¬ 
vices.  Their  output  is  fed  into  a 
nodal  processor,  which  provides 
networking  functions,  switching 
and  host-processor  interaction. 

The  System  1000,  on  the  other 
hand,  uses  a  central  processor  unit 
—  Jupiter  calls  it  a  data  communi¬ 
cations  computer  —  to  handle  ter¬ 
minal  interfacing,  protocol  conver¬ 
sion  and  terminal  and  host 
switching.  The  actual  protocol  con¬ 
version  services  are  distributed 
within  the  central  processor  and 
are  shared  by  all  terminals. 

Netway 

The  Netway  LTN  comprises  four 
basic  components:  Model  1004  or 
1044  Device  Interface  Processors 
for  interfacing  terminals;  printers 
or  point-to-point  host  ports  to  the 
network;  the  Model  1500  Nodal 
Processor;  and  a  Hub  unit.  The  Hub 
interfaces  1004  and  1044s  with  the 
1500  or  can  be  used  to  link  1500s 
together  in  a  network  configura¬ 
tion. 

The  1004  and  1044  are  tabletop 
or  rack-mounted  units.  Each  has 
its  own  6-MHz  microprocessor, 
512K  bytes  of  memory,  four  serial 
I/O  ports  and  one  port  for  connect¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  Model  1500  or  to 
the  Hub.  The  major  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Interface  Processors  is 
in  the  types  of  devices  attachable. 
The  1004  provides  a  coaxial- A  in¬ 
terface  for  IBM  3278  terminals  and 
3287  printers,  while  the  1044  fur¬ 
nishes  an  RS-232-C  interface  for 
terminals,  printers  and  point-to- 
point  hosts. 

Hunter  is  president  of  TMS 
Corp.,  a  marketing  management 
consulting  firm  in  Devon,  Pa. 


The  Model  1500  Nodal  Processor 
is  the  central  component  in  the  net¬ 
work  and  is  offered  in  two  ver¬ 
sions:  N1500  and  N1500/20.  The 
only  difference  between  them  is 
that  the  N 1500/20  has  a  built-in 
20M-byte  Winchester  hard  disk, 
while  the  N1500  has  a  3V6-inch  mi¬ 
crofloppy.  Both  processors  are  ta¬ 
bletop  units,  handle  all  networking 
functions,  provide  host  processor 
communications  and  perform  all 
communications  switching  be¬ 
tween  terminals  and  host  proces¬ 
sors.  The  disk/diskette  is  used  for 
storing  network  configuration  in¬ 
formation,  terminal  personalities, 
protocols  and  the  Nodal  Processor 
operating  system. 

Both  Nodal  Processors  contain 
an  8-MHz  processor,  512K  bytes  of 
memory  and  four  serial  data  com¬ 
munications  ports  for  host  proces¬ 
sor  connections  or  for  linking  Hubs 
or  other  Model  1500s.  Maximum 


host  communications  speeds  are 
19. 2K  bit/sec  asynchronous  or  56K 
bit/sec  synchronous.  The  Model 
1500s  support  internodal  leased- 
line  or  X.25  connections  and  can  be 
used  as  gateways  to  X.25  networks 
as  well  as  to  token-passing  local- 
area  networks. 

The  Hub  contains  10  ports,  nine 
of  which  are  used  to  interface 
1004s  or  1044s  to  the  1500;  the 
ports  can  also  be  used  to  link  Mod¬ 
el  1500s  in  a  local  terminal  net¬ 
work  configuration.  Up  to  eight 
1500s  can  make  up  a  local  terminal 
network,  and  up  to  five  such  net¬ 
works  can  be  linked.  Hubs  can  be 
up  to  2,000  ft  from  the  1500  or 
from  another  Hub. 

The  1004  and  1044  can  connect 
four  physical  devices  and  maintain 
eight  logical  connections.  Any  ter¬ 
minal  connected  to  either  unit  can 
establish  four  concurrent  sessions, 
with  two  sessions  from  different 
hosts  displayed  concurrently 
through  split  screens.  Users  can 
manipulate  data  on  the  screen  and 
hotkey  between  sessions.  The  1004 
and  1044  have  sufficient  buffer 
storage  for  handling  inputs  from 
the  host  processor,  even  when  the 
addressed  session  is  suspended 
(not  active  on  the  screen).  When  a 
suspended  session  is  activated,  the 
data  is  automatically  displayed. 

The  microprocessor  and  memory 


in  the  1004  and  1044  provide  a 
high  degree  of  processing  ability. 
The  memory  in  each  contains  the 
software  for  controlling  each  node 
and  also  handles  the  terminal  per¬ 
sonality  and  protocol  conversion 
software  that  is  downloaded  from 
the  Model  1500. 

Each  Interface  Processor  can  be 
configured  to  work  with  four  of 
the  following  protocol  converters: 
IBM  Systems  Network 

Architecture/Synchronous  Data 
Link  Control,  Binary  Synchronous 
Communications,  Honeywell,  Inc.’s 
VIP,  Burroughs  Corp.’s  Poll-Select, 
Sperry  Univac  Minicomputer  Oper¬ 
ations’  UTS,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  Data  General  Corp.  asyn¬ 
chronous,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s 
ENQ-ACK,  IPARS,  SABRE  and 
X.25  Level  II  and  X.25  BSC.  The 
protocol  suites  are  not  standard 
equipment.  Each  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately.  This  is  also  the 


case  with  the  System  1000. 

According  to  the  vendor,  termi¬ 
nal  keyboards  are  mapped  to  per¬ 
mit  all  function  keys  to  operate  in 
native  mode.  The  only  exception  is 
where  the  terminal  being  emulated 
has  no  corresponding  key.  A  dumb 
ASCII  terminal  emulating  an  IBM 
3278,  for  example,  will  require 
multiple  keystrokes  to  emulate  a 
function  normally  activated 
through  a  programmable  function 
key. 

Jupiter  too 

The  Jupiter  System  1000  also 
performs  protocol  conversion,  ter¬ 
minal  mapping  and  applications 
management,  and  according  to  the 
vendor,  it  permits  an  unlimited 
number  of  logical  sessions  per  ter¬ 
minal  user.  The  System  1000  uses  a 
centralized  architecture  with  all 
functions  handled  within  one  box 
but  distributes  the  protocol-han¬ 
dling  services  among  a  series  of  in¬ 
ternal  modules  called  I/O  Proces¬ 
sors  (IOPs). 

The  System  1000  central  proces¬ 
sor  is  offered  in  three  versions: 
Models  3,  7  and  14.  Model  3  can 
contain  up  to  three  Motorola,  Inc. 
MC  68000  microprocessors,  while 
Models  7  and  14  can  be  configured 
with  up  to  seven  or  14  micro¬ 
processors,  respectively.  The  mi¬ 
croprocessors  run  a  real-time  ver¬ 


sion  of  the  Unix  operating  system. 
The  central  processor  also  includes 
peripheral  controllers  for  handling 
up  to  70M-bytes  of  internal  Win¬ 
chester  disk  storage  on  Models  3 
and  7,  and  up  to  MOM  bytes  on  the 
Model  14.  The  microprocessors  and 
peripheral  controller  attach  to  a 
26M  bit/sec  VME  bus  that  also  con¬ 
nects  the  IOPs. 

Up  to  two,  six  or  13  IOPs  can  be 
configured  on  the  Models  3,  7  and 
14,  respectively.  Each  has  its  own 
microprocessor  and  from  500K  to 
1M  bytes  of  random-access  memo¬ 
ry  for  interacting  with  communica¬ 
tions  interface  boards  and  storing 
protocols  downloaded  from  the 
central  processor.  Protocols  sup¬ 
ported  are  asynchronous,  IBM 
3270/S,  3270/M,  BSC  3270/3274 
asynchronous  emulator,  SNA  3277, 
BSC  3270  Switch,  SNA  3777,  SNA 
3270-3274  emulation,  SNA/SDLC, 
2780/3780  BSC,  X.25,  multihost 
ASCII,  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
WPS  (store  and  forward)  and  Eth¬ 
ernet. 

The  System  1000  communica¬ 
tions  interface  boards  perform  the 
physical  and  electrical  interfacing 
of  terminals  and  support  bit  and 
byte  serial  protocols  including 
SNA/SDLC,  BSC,  High  Level  Data 
Link  Control  and  X.25  Level  II. 
Physical  interfaces  are  RS-232-C, 
-422,  -423  and  CCITT  V.35.  Up  to 
12  communications  processor 
boards  can  be  linked  to  each  IOP. 
Again  depending  on  the  central 
processor  version,  96,  384  or  624 
lines  can  be  accommodated.  A  com¬ 
munications  processor  board  is 
also  offered  for  linking  Ethernet 
IEEE  803.3  with  an  Ethernet  IOP 
to  form  a  network  bridge. 

According  to  Jupiter,  IOPs  can 
be  linked  through  the  VME  bus  to 
share  services  among  the  commu¬ 
nications  interface  boards.  Thus, 
users  with  multiple  types  of  termi¬ 
nals  at  one  location  can  use  one  in¬ 
terface  board  to  have  a  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  protocol  services  performed. 
The  IOP  link-up  is  handled  by  the 
system  administrator  using  a  net¬ 
work-definition  language.  By  con¬ 
trast,  Tri-Data  claims  that  a  single 
protocol  converter  or  an  entire 
suite  can  be  changed  dynamically 
within  the  1004  or  1044  to  meet 
application  needs  by  merely  down¬ 
loading  the  required  software. 

The  sum  of  the  parts 

In  summary,  both  products  are 
fairly  even  in  terms  of  the  services 
furnished,  but  the  System  1000 
does  everything  with  less  hard¬ 
ware.  Jupiter’s  protocol-sharing 
method  could  give  it  an  edge  in 
that  everything  can  be  generated 
at  system  initialization  time,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  dynamic  downloading.  Of 
course,  a  lot  of  activity  against  a 
System  1000  protocol  module 
might  cause  performance  prob¬ 
lems,  unless  multiple  versions  of 
the  same  protocol  are  generated.  □ 


Two  protocol  conversion  systems  compared 


Vendor/Product 

Jupiter  Technology,  Inc. 
Reston,  Va./ 

System  1000 

Tri-Data,  Inc. 

Mountain  View,  Calif./ 
Netway  Local  Terminal 
Network 

Maximum  simultaneous 
users 

624 

18,000 

Autonomous  operation 

✓ 

Price 

$25K  and  up  for  System  3; 
$40K  and  up  for  System  7; 
$45K  and  up  for  System  14 

$1K  per  line  based  on 
system  with  100  lines 

SOURCE:  TMS  CORP.,  DEVON,  FA. 
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Toyota  links 
U.S.,  Japan 

continued  from  page  4 

The  Torrance  PBX, 
which  has  been  in  place 
since  1982,  currently  has 
1,600  lines,  although  the 
SL-1  XT  is  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  up  to  5,000  lines. 
Torrance  uses  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  US  Sprint  Communi¬ 
cations  Co.  WATS  service 
and  AT&T  800  service  for 
voice  and  data  communica¬ 
tions. 

The  Georgetown  plant 
will  begin  operation  with 
500  lines  and  could  eventu¬ 
ally  expand  to  3,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Michael  Clark, 
the  BellSouth  Advanced 
Systems,  Inc.  account  exec¬ 
utive  who  sold  the  George¬ 
town  SL-1  to  Toyota. 

BellSouth  is  Northern 
Telecom’s  distributor  in 
Kentucky. 

Facsimile  transmission 
will  play  an  important  role 


in  Toyota’s  network. 
“Many  of  our  international 
calls  are  facsimile,”  Rees 
said.  “The  Japanese  are  big 
on  fax  and  rely  on  it  heavi¬ 
ly  to  communicate  with  the 
U.S.  because  of  the  time 
difference.  You  might  not 
be  able  to  reach  someone 
by  telephone  because 
they’re  going  home  in  the 
U.S.  when  the  Japanese  are 
just  starting  their  day,  but 
you  can  always  send  a 
memo  by  fax.” 

Peak  calling  times  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
are  between  3:30  p.m.  and 
5:30  p.m.  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  which  is  between 
8:30  a.m.  and  10:30  a.m. 
the  next  day  in  Japan,  Rees 
said.  “While  we  may  not  al¬ 
ways  use  all  of  the  T-l  ca¬ 
pacity  we  have,  we  want 
that  capability  for  peak 
calling  periods,”  he  added. 

The  factory,  which  will 
produce  the  Toyota  Camry, 
is  expected  to  open  next 


year  and  will  employ  3,000 
workers.  The  complex  will 
consist  of  a  large  factory 
building,  an  administrative 
center  and  a  training  cen¬ 
ter.  Broadband  cable  will 
be  used  throughout  for 
data  and  video  communica¬ 
tions,  said  Roy  Vasher,  in¬ 
formation  systems  manager 
at  Toyota  Motor  Corp.  The 
in-house  video  system  will 
be  used  for  employee  train¬ 
ing  and  announcements. 

South  Central  Telephone 
Co.  will  support  the 
Georgetown  Toyota  factory 
by  installing  a  five-mile  fi¬ 
ber-optic  link,  according  to 
Renee  Schlatter,  the  ac¬ 
count  executive  working  on 
the  Toyota  project. 
“Toyota  wanted  a  high-ca¬ 
pacity,  end-to-end  digital 
connection,  and  our  fiber¬ 
optic  trunk  and  digital  cen¬ 
tral  offices  allowed  us  to 
meet  those  demands,”  she 
said. 

Toyota  relies  almost  ex- 


CORRECTION: 

The  ending  of  the  story 
“ HP  Bites  Connectivity 
Bullet,”  (NW,  Aug.  17)  was 
omitted  due  to  a  produc¬ 
tion  error.  The  remaining 
text  is  printed  below  as  it 
should  have  appeared.  Net¬ 
work  World  regrets  any  in¬ 
convenience  this  error  may 
have  caused. 

“We’re  as  open  as  we 
dare  to  be,”  says  Willem 
Roelandts,  general  manager 
of  Hewlett-Packard’s  Infor¬ 
mation  Networks  Group. 
“From  a  protocol  point  of 
view,  we  are  extremely 
open.  Openness  is  limited  if 
you  want  to  access  internal 
layers  or  interfaces.  With 
internal  interfaces,  the 
danger  is  that  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  our  software  will 
not  be  compatible,”  he 


says.  “We  want  to  be  as 
open  as  possible,  but  we 
also  want  to  protect  the 
customer’s  investment.” 

In  terms  of  across-the- 
board  support  for  stan¬ 
dards,  Gartner’s  [Vince] 
Barrett  says  HP  is  “if  not 
the  front  of  the  pack,  very 
close  to  the  front.”  Unlike 
some  vendors  who  have 
stated  their  commitment 
but  have  done  little  to  de¬ 
velop  standards-based 
products,  HP  has  “put  its 
development  money  and  ef¬ 
forts  where  its  mouth  is,” 
Barrett  says. 

“They’re  certainly  ahead 
of  DEC,”  he  continues. 
“They’re  much  more  com¬ 
mitted  in  terms  of  deliver¬ 
able  functionality  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  state  what  their 
development  plans  are.” 


Roelandts  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  having  begun 
the  migration  to  standards 
early  on  —  when  HP’s  in¬ 
stalled  base  of  minicomput¬ 
ers  was  relatively  small  — 
the  company  will  in  time 
have  a  strategic  advantage 
over  its  competitors.  “If 
you  have  a  big  installed 
base  and  you’re  pretty  suc¬ 
cessful,  it’s  difficult  to 
move  to  a  new  architec¬ 
ture,”  he  says,  referring  to 
IBM  and  DEC. 

“If  you  look  back  histori¬ 
cally,  the  companies  that 
were  leaders  in  vacuum 
tubes  were  nowhere  in 
transistors,”  Roelandts 
says.  “The  more  these  ven¬ 
dors  perpetuate  their  pro¬ 
prietary  protocols,  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  will  be  in  the  long 
term  for  Hewlett-Packard.  ”0 


CBXII 

VLCBX  9000 

TWO  NODE-DC  POWER 

Present  configuration  includes  640  ROLMPHONES,  80  CO,  64  DID  and 
24  Tie  Trunks,  2  T-l 's,  C  Processor.  Extensive  Business  Software  (Release  9004) 
includes  CDR  List,  Route  Op  II,  Toll  Restriction,  Expanded  Traffic,  Floppy 
Program  Load,  Queuing,  T1/D3  and  much  more.  Less  than  two  years  old. 
Attractive  Price. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  AN  EXTENSIVE  INVENTORY  OF  NEW,  USED  AND 
RECONDITIONED  NORTHERN  TELECOM  AND  ROLM  PIECE  PARTS  AND 
PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT.  CALL  TODAY  FOR  PRICING. 


Tele-Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

140  GOULD  STREET,  NEEDHAM,  MA  02194  (617)  455-8000 


clusively  on  IBM  computers 
throughout  its  U.S.  and 
Japanese  facilities.  IBM 
host  computers  run  both 
manufacturing  and  admin¬ 
istrative  facilities  here  and 
abroad.  Consequently, 
“we’re  a  totally  SNA 
shop,”  Rees  said.  “We  don’t 
anticipate  installing  any  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks  in  Tor¬ 
rance  because  our  host  sys¬ 
tems  are  capable  of 
handling  the  shared  appli¬ 
cations  users  need.” 

Next  year,  the  George¬ 


town  operation  will  proba¬ 
bly  install  a  facilitieswide 
local  net.  Given  the  heavy 
reliance  upon  IBM  gear,  a 
Token-Ring  Network  is  a 
likely  choice,  Vasher  said, 
although  no  decision  on  the 
net  has  been  made  yet.  The 
Toyota  factory  in  Kentucky 
will  use  IBM  4381  host 
computers  and  a  variety  of 
terminals  and  Personal 
Computers  such  as  the  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2.  Torrance 
uses  IBM  3090  and  3081 
hosts.  □ 


Letters: 


Editor: 

I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pliment  Byron  Belitsos 
on  his  fine  assessment  of 
packet-switching  ser¬ 
vices  (“Regulatory  storm 
jolts  VANs,”  AW,  June 
22).  However,  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  I  was  quoted  as 
saying,  “Northwestern 
Bell  has  just  received 
federal  tariff  approvals 
for  an  inter-LATA  ser¬ 
vice  via  Western  Union 
Corp.”  This  needs  clari¬ 
fication. 

The  Digipac  switching 
service,  to  which  Belit¬ 
sos  refers,  is  offered  via 
all  three  US  West,  Inc. 
companies:  Mountain 

Bell,  Northwestern  Bell 
and  Pacific  Northwest 
Bell. 

Also,  while  each  re¬ 
spective  US  West  compa¬ 
ny  may  provide  this  in¬ 
terstate,  public  packet- 
switched,  network 

access  service  to  any 
customer  within  a  local 
access  and  transport 
area,  I  must  stress  that 
this  is  an  interstate  ser¬ 
vice,  not  an  inter-LATA 
offering.  Further,  the  lo¬ 
cal  telephone  company 
doesn’t  provide  the  in¬ 
ter-LATA  services,  only 
the  means  to  access  a 
carrier. 

During  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electron¬ 
ics  Engineers’  Interna¬ 
tional  Switching  Sympo¬ 
sium  held  last  March  in 
Phoenix,  Western  Union 
was  connected  between 
the  Mountain  Bell  Digi¬ 
pac  nodes  in  Phoenix 
and  Denver.  The  compa¬ 
ny  tested  the  capabilities 
and  operation  of  the 
X.75  prime  protocol 
while  transporting  traf¬ 
fic  from  the  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network 
terminals  in  Phoenix  to 
Denver. 

This  neither  consti¬ 
tutes  an  inter-LATA  of¬ 
fering  of  the  US  West 
companies  nor  any  type 
of  a  joint  offering  or  ven¬ 


ture  between  these  com¬ 
panies  and  Western 
Union. 

We  consider  Western 
Union,  as  well  as  other 
value-added  network 
service  providers,  to  be 
valued  customers,  and 
when  they  offer  a  ser¬ 
vice  using  our  tariffed 
network,  we  don’t  view 
this  as  a  joint  venture. 

Belitsos’  article  was 
excellent  and,  except  for 
the  possible  misunder¬ 
standing  of  our  Digipac 
service  offering,  exceed¬ 
ingly  timely  and  accu¬ 
rate. 

Ronald  J.  Dibelka 
Product  manager 
of  Digipac 
Northwestern  Bell 


Editor: 

In  the  July  27  issue  of 
Network  World,  there 
were  two  separate  refer¬ 
ences  stating  that  VMX, 
Inc.  is  the  first  and  only 
company  with  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  convert  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  messages  to 
synthesized  voice  mes¬ 
sages. 

This  is  incorrect,  as 
Zymacom’s  Information 
Exchange  also  has  this 
capability. 

The  first  incorrect  ref¬ 
erence  appeared  in  the 
story,  “VMX  gives  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  a  voice.” 

The  second  reference 
appeared  in  the  voice¬ 
messaging  product  focus, 
“Voice  messages:  speech- 
efficient.” 

Interestingly,  John 
Hunter’s  product  review 
of  July  13,  “The  tele¬ 
phone  tag  alternative,” 
was  correct.  It  says 
VMX’s  “5000  series  is 
one  of  only  two  systems 
(Zymacom’s  Information 
Exchange  is  the  other) 
that  can  convert  text 
messages  to  voice.” 

Joseph  J.  Scozzafava 
Vice-president 
Marketing 
Zymacom,  Inc. 

Westford,  Mass. 
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Is  the  above  your  home  address?  □  Yes  □  No 


1  wish  to  receive  a  subscription  to  Network  World:  □  Yes  □  No 


3 

4 


Job  Function 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  functional  involvement  with 
communications  (data,  voice,  and  /or  video)  products?  (Circle  ONE  only) 
Corporate 

1.  Business  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 
Communications  Svstem/Network 

2.  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

3.  Implementation  and/or  Operation 

4.  Other _ 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the  primary  business  activity  of  your 
organization  at  this  location?  (Circle  ONE  only) 

Consultants 

1 1.  DP/Communications  Consulting  Services 

12.  Consulting  Services  (except  DP,/  Communications) 

End  Users 

13.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer/communications) 

22.  Finance/Banking/Insurance/Real  Estate 

23.  Education 

24.  Medicine/Law 

25.  Wholesale/Retail  Trade 

26.  Public  Utility/Transportation 

27.  Mining/  Construction/  Petroleum  Refining/  Agriculture/  Forestry 

28.  Business  Services  (excluding  DP/Communications) 

29.  Government:  Federal 

30.  Government:  State/Local 

Vendors 

41.  Carrier:  including  AT&T,  BOCs,  Independent  Telcos,  Public  Data  Networks, 
International  Records  Carriers 

42.  Interconnect 

43.  Manufacturer  Computer/Communications  Equipment 

44.  Value  Added  Reseller  (VAR),  Systems  House,  Systems  Integrator 

45.  Distributor 

46.  DP/Communications  Services  (excluding  consulting) 

95.  Other _ 

In  which  ways  do  you  typically  become  involved  in  acquiring  communication 
products  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  and  services?  (Circle  ALL  that  apply) 

1.  Recommend/Specify 

2.  Identify/Evaluate  Potential  Vendors 

3.  Approve  the  Acquisition 

4.  None  of  the  Above 


Signature _ 

Title _ Date 

Business  Phone  ( _ ) _ 


PLEASE  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS,  SIGN  AND  DATE  THE  CARD. 


IMy  primary  areas  of  activity.  (Circle  ONE  only) 

I  am  involved  in  evaluating  communications  (data,  voice  and/or  image)  products 
and  services: 

1 .  for  use  within  my  own  company/organization 
2.  for  resale  to  other  companies/organizations 
3.  Both 

4.  Other  (explain) _ 


la 

2 


For  communications,  my  primary  responsibility  is:  (Circle  ONE  only) 

1.  Data  Communications 

2.  Voice  Communications 

3.  Both 

4.  Other  (explain) _ 

Circle  only  the  ONE  title  classification  which  most  applies  to  you. 

Company  Management 

1 1.  Chairman,  Pres.,  Owner,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Partner,  Director,  CEO,  VP,  Dir.  Head  of 
Finance,  Admin.  Procurement 
Communications  Management 

Data  Communications 

21.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Data  Communications,  including  Networks, 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 

22.  Supervisory/Staff: 

Supervisor,  Head:  Networking,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications,  Services 
Telecommunications 

31.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Telecomm.,  Voice  Comm.,  including  Networks. 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 

32.  Supervisory/Staff:  Supervisor,  Head:  Networks,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering, 
R&D,  Applications  Services 

Factory  Communications 

41.  Management 

42.  Supervisory/Staff 
MIS/Data  Processing 

51.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  MIS/DP,  Systems  Application  Development, 
Operations,  Office  Automation 

52.  Supervisory/Staff:  Supervisor,  Head  of  Systems  Design,  Analysis  Applications 


Others 

75.  Consultant 
80.  Educator 
85.  Financial  Analyst 
90.  Marketing/Sales 
95.  Other _ 
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Check  ALL  that  apply  in  columns  A  and  B. 

A.  I  am  personally  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  (specification,  selection, 
approval)  for  tne  following  products  and  services: 

B.  These  products  and  services  are  presently  in  use  at  this  location: 


A 

B 

Product/Services 

A 

B 

Product/Services 

Computers 

Transmission/Network  Services  Equipment 

01.  □ 

□ 

Micros 

18.  □ 

□ 

Microwave 

02.  □ 

□ 

Minis 

19.  □ 

□ 

Satellite  Earth  Stations 

03.  □ 

□ 

Mainframes 

20.  □ 

□ 

Local  Area  Networks 

34.  □ 

□ 

Printers 

21.  □ 

□ 

Wide  Area  Networks 

Data  Communications 

22.  □ 

a 

Packet  Switching  Equipment 

04.  □ 

a 

Communications  Processors 

23.  □ 

□ 

Fiber  Optic  Equipment 

05.  □ 

□ 

Comm. /Networks  Software 

36.  □ 

□ 

T1 

06.  □ 

□ 

Digital  Switching  Equipment 

Communications  Services 

07.  □ 

□ 

Facsimile 

24.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Services 

08.  □ 

□ 

Modems 

25.  □ 

□ 

Cellular  Mobile  Radio  Services 

09.  □ 

□ 

Multiplexers 

26.  □ 

□ 

Electronic  Mail 

10.  □ 

□ 

Protocol  Converters 

27.  □ 

□ 

Enhanced  Services 

11.  □ 

□ 

Network  Mgmt.  &  Control 

28.  □ 

□ 

Centrex 

12.  □ 

□ 

Test  Equipment 

29.  □ 

□ 

Long  Haul  Services 

13.  □ 

□ 

3270  Controllers 

30.  □ 

□ 

BOC  Services 

35.  □ 

□ 

Intelligent  Terminals 

31.  □ 

□ 

Independent  Telco  Services 

Telecommunications 

Other 

14.  □ 

□ 

PBXs 

32.  □ 

□ 

Factory  Communications 

15.  □ 

□ 

Key  Systems 

33.  □ 

□ 

Online  Data  Bases 

16.  □ 

□ 

Central  Office  Equipment 

17.  □ 

□ 

Integrated  Voice/Data 

Terminals 


Estimated  value  of  communications  systems,  equipment  and  services: 

A.  which  you  helped  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  last  12  months? 
(Check  only  ONE  in  column  A.) 

B.  which  you  plan  to  specify, recommend  or  approve  in  next  12  months? 
(Check  only  ONE  in  column  B.) 


A  B 

1.  □  □  $10  million  and  over 

2.  □  □  $5  million  -  $9.9  million 

3.  □  □  $1  million  -  $4.9  million 

4.  □  □  $500,000  -  $999,999 

5.  □  □  $250,000  -  $499,999 


A  B 

6.  □  □  $100,000  -  $249,999 

7.  □  □  $50,000  -  $99,999 

8.  □  □  Under  $50,000 

9.  □  □  Don't  Know 


Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  for  your  entire  company/institution: 
(Circle  ONE  only) 

1.  Over  $1  billion  4.  $50  million  to  $99.9  million 

2.  $500  million  to  $1  billion  5.  $10  million  to  $49.9  million 

3.  $100  million  to  $499.9  million  6.  $5  million  to  $9.9  million 

7.  under  $5  million 


Estimated  number  of  total  employees  at  this  location: 

(Circle  ONE  only) 

1.  Over  5,000  3.500-999  5.100  -  249  7.20-49 

2.1,000  -  4,999  4.250-  499  6.50-99  8.1-19 
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FOLD  HERE  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


STOP.  Did  you  do  the  following: 

1 .  Supply  old  and  new  address  if  address  has  changed 

2.  Answer  all  questions 

3.  Sign  and  date  form 

Enclosed  is  my: 

□  Address  change. 

□  New  subscription  request. 


THASK  YOU. 


NetwqrkWorld 


•he  .VEEkl*  FQft  LEADING  USERS  Of  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 


PLEASE  TAPE  HERE 
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MAJOR  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Earth  Stations,  Central  Terminal 
Offices  &  Real  Estate* 


By  order  of  General  Management 

RCA  AMERICAN  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

September  10th  -  22nd 

Dallas,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Cleveland,  Chicago 


An  unprecedented  opportunity  to  acquire 
five  complete  operating  earth  stations 
capable  of  accessing  the  entire  domestic 
satellite  arc,  with  accompanying  Central  Ter¬ 
minal  Offices  (CTO’s)  test/communications 
support  equipment  and  real  property.  The 
highest  bidder  can  purchase  in  aggregrate  or 
by  the  piece. 

Sale  1 

Thursday,  September  10th  at  1pm  at  earth 
station  site,  712  E.  Danieldale  Rd.,  DeSoto, 

TX.  Inspect  earth  station  and  CTO 
Wednesday,  September  9th  from  9am  to  4pm. 

CTO  is  located  at  108  S.  Akaid  St.,  Dallas,  TX. 

Thirty-three  acres  of  prime  real  property;  stations  include  two  11  meter 
C-band  antennae,  up/down  link  capabilities  completely  equipped  with 
modem  test/communications  support  electronics  with  full  duplex 
MUX  equipment  for  microwave  link-up  and  downtown  CTO. 

Sale  2 

Tuesday,  September  15th  at  1pm  at  earth  station  site,  4292 
Cumberland  Parkway,  Atlanta,  GA.  Inspect  earth  station  and  CTO, 
Monday,  September  14th  from  9am  to  4pm.  CTO  is  located  at  401  W. 
Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta,  GA 

Three  acres  of  prime  real  property;  stations  include  two  11  meter  C- 
band  antennae  with  complete  support  facilities,  one  hop  11  GHz 
microwave  system  and  video  up  and  down  link  with  full  complement 
of  duplex  MUX  equipment  and  CTO’s  at  earth  station  and 
downtown. 

Sale  3 

Thursday,  September  17th  at  11am  at  earth  station  site,  3901  E.  78th 
St.,  Kansas  City,  MO.  Inspect  earth  station  and  CTO,  Wednesday, 
September  16th  from  9am  to  4pm. 


CTO’s  are  located  at  the  Bryant  Building, 
1102  Grand  Ave.,  4th  &.  22nd  Floors,  in 
Kansas  City,  and  at  the  Valley  Building,  900 
Walnut  St.  in  St.  Louis,  MO. 

Over  four  acres  of  choice  real  property,  two 
11  meter  C-Band  antennae  with  support 
facilities,  facility  RUPPS,  one  hop  11  GHz 
microwave  system,  associated  full  duplex 
MUX  equipment  and  downtown  CTO’s. 

Sale  4 

Friday,  September  18th  at  3pm  at  earth  sta¬ 
tion  site,  28500  Pettibone  Rd.,  Solon, 
(Glenwillow),  OH.  Inspect  earth  station  and  CTO’s,  Thursday, 
September  17  th  from  9am  to  4pm. 

CTO’s  are  located  at  the  Keith  Building,  1621  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 
and  at  the  Henry  W.  Oliver  Building,  535  Smithfield  St.  in 
Pittsburgh,  PA. 

Over  twelve  acres  of  select  real  property,  two  11  meter  C-Band  anten¬ 
nae  with  complete  modem  test/communications  support  facilities,  full 
duplex  MUX  equipment,  one  hop  11  GHz  microwave  system  and 
downtown  CTO’s. 

Sale  5 

Tuesday,  September  22nd  at  1pm  at  CTO  site,  2  North  Riverside 
Plaza  in  Chicago,  IL.  Inspect  earth  station  and  CTO,  Monday, 
September  21st  from  9am  to  4pm.  Earth  station  is  located  at  Krueger 
Rd.,  Lake  Geneva,  WI. 

Over  twenty-five  acres  of  prime  real  property,  one  13  meter  C-Band 
antenna,  two  11  meter  C-Band  antennae,  three  hop  microwave 
system,  two  video  channels,  complete  support  electronics,  and 
downtown  CTO. 

*  All  real  property  is  located  at  each  earth  station  site. 


Note:  For  information  regarding  FCC  license  transfers  and  building  leases,  please  call  for  proper  referral.  Specific 
equipment  lists  for  each  site  are  available  from  the  Ross-Dove  Company.  Slide  presentation  will  be  shown  on  auction 
day  of  entire  CTO  assets.  Parties  interested  in  direct  acquisition  and  pre-auction  tours,  please  contact  Ross  M.  Dove, 
Chairman,  directly  at  415-571-7400,  Extension  102. 

All  offerings  subject  to  prior  sale. 


Ross-Dove 

AUCTIONEERS  SINCE  1937 

Company 

MILLARD,  ROSS  &.  KIRK  DOVE  Principals 
CA  License  616,  1120,  1265,  1277 


Call  for  free  brochures  415'571r5113 
Outside  California  1'800-445-DOVE 

1118  Chess  Drive 

Foster  City,  CA  94404  415-571-7400 
TLX  510-100-6722  FAX  415-572-1502 

7220  Woodman  Ave.,  Suite  106 
Van  Nuys,  CA  91405  818-787-7238 


Asset  Conversion  Consultants  & 


Appraisers  to  Corporate  America 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

MARKETPLACE 


SAVE  40%  ID  60% 
ntsSAND  ROb 


of  all  materials  from  our  complete 
inventory— when  time  is  of  the  essence. 

■  QUALITY  SHIPPING  AND 
PACKAGING  MATERIALS 


ONIY  FROM 

STelesource 

(313)  335-3000 

1450  HIGHWOOD  EAST  BLVD.  •  PONTIAC,  Ml  •  48055 


NOW- 
SAVE  WITH 
CONFIDENCE 

■  FULL  SIX  MONTH  WARRANTY 

on  all  Telesource  component  parts.  Plus 
complete  systems  configured  to  your 
specifications. 

■  FINEST  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 

All  SL-1  and  ROLM  models.  Fully  re¬ 
conditioned  and  tested.  New  products 
also  available. 

■  NEXT  DAY  SHIPMENT 


to  insure  that  our  products  are  delivered 
to  you  in  perfect  condition. 

■  OUTSTANDING  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 


1  1  1 

1  1  1 

| 

§  > 

i||| 

■555 

sill 

Join  the  hundreds  of  SL-1  and  ROLM 
users  already  receiving  professional 
service,  prompt  delivery  and  outstanding 
value... 


TCA 


AT&T  Cellular 


Special  TCA  Show  Issue 
-  September  28th 

Closes:  September  1 8th 

Bonus  Show  &  Hotel  Distribution 

Call  for  further  information 
on  advertising  in  this  Special  Issue. 

NETWORK  WORLD 

Contact:  Joan  Bayon  Pinsky, 
Classified  Advertising, 

375  Cochituate  Road,  P.O.  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

1-800-343-6474  (In  MA)  617-879-0700 


You  can  target  your 
recruitment  advertising 
with  Network  World. 

Network  World  is  the  first  and  only  publication  written 
specifically  for  communications  users.  That  means  you’ll  reach 
the  specialized  and  qualified  applicants  you  want. 

Over  60,000  communications  professionals  subscribe  to  Network 
World.  One  of  them  could  be  exactly  who  you’re  looking  for! 

For  information  on  placing  your  recruitment  ad,  call  toll  free  at 
800-343-6474  (In  Massachusetts)  617-879-0700. 


TURN  YOUR  PC/XT/ AT  INTO 
MULTI-USER.  ON-LINE  SYSTEM 


INFOHOST® 

Multi-user  On-line  System  Software 
(Reviewed  by  PC  Wbek  on  5/19/87) 

You  can  now  place  a  database  of  goods  and 
services  on-line  using  your  own  PC,  so  your 
customers  can  dial  in  over  phone  lines  to  ac¬ 
cess  information,  leave  messages,  and  make 
purchases  via  modem.  InfoHost,  which  can 
support  as  many  as  eight  simultaneous  mo¬ 
dem  interfaces,  features  a  customizable  rela¬ 
tional  database  that  can  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  your  business. 

A -Comm  Electronics,  Inc. 

377  Rte  17  So,  Hasbrouck  Hts,  NJ  07604 
(201)288-7885  _ TLX:  4948376 


CALL  OUR  DEMO  201-288-7792 

(Modem  Settings  8/1/N) 


3780  RJE  for  PC’S 
Complete  $249,  save  over  $500! 

Talk  to  mainframes,  mini's,  PC’s. 

•  Bisync  2780/3780  emulation 
•  Up  to  19.2  Kbps 
•  RJE  card  rdr/punch,  printer 
•  PC-to-PC  file  transfer 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Call  for  immediate  delivery 
1-800-538-8157  ext.  828 
1-800-672-3470  ext.  828 
(in  California) 

COD,  fit  ppd,  offer  ltd  to  stock  on  hand 


Mobile  Phones 
Hands-Free 


—  $699.00  PLUS  TAX  — 

INCLUDES  FREE  STANDARD 
INSTALLATION  IN  MASS. 

•  Delivered  UPS  anywhere  in 
the  U.S. 

•  Installed  by  local  authorized 
installer. 

•  Full  2-year  warranty. 

Call 

Arista  Communications 
Today! 

(617)  875-4888 

*  Foreign  cars/sports  cars 
may  require  additional  charge. 
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EMPLOYMENT  TODAY 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  SPECIALIST 
STATE  OF  UTAH 
Beginning  Salary  up  to  $45,000 

The  State  Department  of  Administrative  Ser¬ 
vices,  Division  of  Data  Processing,  is  recruit¬ 
ing  for  the  position  of  Data  Communications 
Specialist.  This  position  is  accountable  for  the 
design,  implementation  and  maintenance  of 
complex  data  networks  in  a  multi-vendor  envi¬ 
ronment.  Applicants  must  have  design  and  im¬ 
plementation  experience  with  IBM's  SNA, 
packet  switching  technologies,  and  voice/data 
integration.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those 
having  a  working  knowledge  of  SNA  software, 
network  management  systems  and  concepts, 
and  communications  protocols. 

Bachelor’s  degree  plus  5-7  years  full-time  paid 
professional  data  communications  related  em¬ 
ployment  required.  Additional  related  employ¬ 
ment  may  substituted  for  the  required  degree. 
Citizenship  or  legal  authorization  to  work  in 
the  U.S.  required.  Submit  application  of  re¬ 
sume'  and  transcripts  to  the  Division  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Management,  2229  State  Office  Build¬ 
ing,  SLC,  Utah  841 14.  Contact  Bradley  Brown 
(801)  533-7965  for  additional  information. 


Your  ad  for 

Bids  And  Proposals 

Business 

Opportunities 

Communications 

Marketplace 

Consulting 

Services 

Real  Estate 

Publications 

Seminars 
And  Conferences 

Can  be  here 
for  $297.50 

Contact: 

Joan  Pinsky 

1  -800-343-6474 
x297 
(or  in  MA 
617-879-0700) 


Buy,  Sell  or  Announce 

Through 
Network  World’s 
Classified  Section 

Buying  or  selling  communications- 
related  products  or  services? 

Or  do  you  want  to  announce 
an  upcoming  event 
or  business  opportunity? 

If  so,  Network  World’s  classified 
section  is  the  right  choice  for  you. 

You’ll  reach  more  than  65,000 
communications/networking 
professionals  -  all  of  whom 
are  buying  decision  makers. 

And  you’ll  reach  them  every  week. 

Find  out  just  how  effective 
and  cost  efficient  Network  World 
classified  advertising  can  be. 

For  all  the  facts,  call 
Joan  Bayon  I 
at  800-3 

(in  Mass.,  617-879-0700). 


ST 


Contracts 


Trident,  a  major  fore#  in  European  contract  atafflng,  la  making  It  big  In 
Amartca.  Wa  have  urgent  requirement*  for  the  following  with  two  +  year*’ 
experience. 

CONTACT 

HOT  •  URGENT!  Programmers/Prog.  Analysts/3  +yrs.  exp./ 

Military  Integrated  Logistics/Configuration  Mgmt.  -  Northeast  BH  or  DC 
'C'UNIX/Data  BaseMGL  SWEng  -  O'seas,  2  yrs.  -  Sweden  SG 

Wang  Financial  Prog./Analysts  -  East  t  West  BH 

VAX/Cobol  Programmers  -  MASS.  A  East  BH 

Data  Base  Design  -  Ingres,  Focus,  Oracle  or  Rdb  BH 

IBM  Sys  38,  PPG  III  Prog./Analysts/Trainers  -  West  BH 

VAX  "C”  S/W  Eng.  w/Microsoft  Windows  Exp.  -  East  BH 

UNISYS  (Sperry)  Mapper  P/A,  DB  Design  -  PA  SM 

UNISYS  (Burroughs)  MCP  Syst./Prog.  -  MASS.  SM 

UNISYS  (Burroughs)  Algol  P/A  -  North— t  SM 

HONEYWELL  GCOS  GMAP  Syst.  Prog  -  West  Coast  SM 

HONEYWELL  Level  6  (DPS-6)  Data  Comms.  -  MASS.  SM 

IBM  -  Adabase/Natural  P/A  -  Various  Loc.  DC 

IBM  -  IDMS/ADS-O  P/A  -  Various  Loc.  DC 

IBM  VM  +  UNIX/C  Conversion  Specialists  -  Midwest  DC 

IBM  IMS  DB/DC  -  All  Location s  DC 

PERMANENTS 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  initiation  of  our  new  permanent  staffing 
division  and  have  numerous  requirements  for  the  following: 

Data  Comm  S/W  Eng.  -  all  Protocols  -  S35-S50K  SG 

Syst.  Engineers  -  IBM  PS-2/UNIX/DPS6/COMPAQ  -  S32-S48K  SG 

IBM  RPG  Ill/Syst.  38  Prog.  &  P/A  -  S30-S35K  SG 

Director  of  QA  -  SQA  &  Corporate  Product 
Improvement  Exp.  -  To  SB  OK  SG 

Graphics  and  Comp-Aided  Publishing  SW  Eng.  -  S30-S50K  SG 

Plus  many  more  software  A  DP  openlnga. 

To  apply,  please  send  your  reaume  to  Trident  Computer  Services, 
33  Boston  Post  Road,  Marlborough,  MA  01752  for  the  attention  of  the 
relevant  contact  above. 

Or  call  (617)  460-0287. 


OQODQOQ  mr — W - ^ 

III  Tkl  DENT 

Computer  Services  inc. 


PROGRAMMERS 

Greater  Washington,  DC,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  &  Southern  Virginia 

VA'Xl'V™5 


If  your  programming  skills 
match  the  power  and 
productivity  of 
VAX/VMS*. .  .you  can 
join  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  networked 
computer  systems  and 
associated  peripherals. 

We’re  looking  for  indepen¬ 
dent  and  versatile  profes¬ 
sionals  with: 

•  3  or  more  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  design, 
development  and 
documentation/ testing  of 
VAX/VMS  software  is 
required 

•  applications  development 
with  2  or  more  years 
database  experience 
including  ALL-IN-1  * 

•  expertise  in  office  auto¬ 
mation  environments 


Send  your  resume  to  Joel 
Prescott,  Dept.  0817  7804, 
Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  8400  Cor¬ 
porate  Drive,  Landover, 
MD  20785. 

Some  positions  require 
U.S.  Citizenship 

We  are  an  affirmative 
action  employer. 

"'Trademarks  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation 


People  and  Technology... 
PERFECT  INTERACTION 


1 

SawM  ArAbiA 

The  Kina  Faisal  Specialist  Hospital  and 

Research  Centre  in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia  offers 
exceptional  opportunities  for  experienced  and 
qualified  Data  Processing  Specialists.  The 

Hospital,  a  500-bed  specialty  referral  complex 
with  a  large  outpatient  clinic,  is  the  Kingdom’s 
premier  hospital  dedicated  to  providing  high 
quality  health  care  to  the  citizens  of  Saudi 

Arabia. 

Positions  are  available  now  or  periodically  for: 

Data  Basa  Analyst— B.S.  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  equivalent.  Five  years  DP  experience 
with  2  years  in  data  base  design,  control  and 
management. 

Programmar  Analyst— 2-4  years  of  college  level 
course  work  in  Computer  Science,  2-3  years 
experience  utilizing  CICS  &  COBOL. 

All  applicants  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 

IBM  hardware,  DL-1  database,  CICS  &  COBOL 
and  DOS/VS  systems.  Hospital  DP  experience 
is  highly  desirable. 

Salaries  are  attractive  and  potentially  tax-free 
for  those  who  qualify.  The  exceptional  benefits 
include  30  day  annual  leave  with  round  trip 
airfare  to  point  of  origin,  mid-year  7  day  leave 
plus  13  holidays  a  year,  bonus  pay  and 
severance  pay  at  contract  end.  Staff  positions 
are  single-status  for  a  24-month  commitment. 

The  selected  candidates  will  be  employed  by 
and  have  a  contract  with  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

- 

For  further  information  and/or  to  apply,  please 
call  our  toll-free  number  (800)  251-2561  or  send 
your  resume  to:  HCA  International  Company, 

P.O.  Box  550,  Dapt  NW-82487,  Nashvffle,  TN 
37202,  HCA  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 

RDA  LOGICON,  a  leader  in  the  conceptualization  and 
rapid  prototyping  of  advanced  systems  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  has  an  immediate  career  opportunity  available 
for  a  Software  Engineer  at  our  Pasadena  facilities. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  responsible  for  devel¬ 
oping  applications  for  a  command  and  control  system. 
Additionally,  you  will  participate  as  an  integral  member 
of  an  implementation  team.  Familiarity  with  configur¬ 
ing  the  DEC  and  All-In-One  office  automation  system 
is  required.  Knowledge  of  VAX/VMS,  Fortran,  C  or 
ADA  is  strongly  desired. 

RDA  offers  an  excellent  salary,  comprehensive  benefits 
and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  highly  relevant 
and  technical  projects.  For  immediate  consideration, 
please  forward  your  resume  accompanied  by  salary 
history  to: 

RDA  LOGICON 

RO.  Box  9695 
Marina  del  Rey,  CA  90295 
Attn:  Ms.  R.  Carsner 

AAE/EOE_ U.S.  CITIZENSHIP  REQUIRED 
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OVERSEAS 

JOBS! 

TAX  FREE  INCOME 

Our  diems  are  hiring  NOW  for: 

PROGRAMMERS/ANALYSTS 

•  IMS/CICS/ADABAS/IDMS 

•  RPG  II,  lll/ORACLE/PCS 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

•  PRIMOS/VMS/ AOS/MVS 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

•  CADCAM/UNIX-C 

TECHNICIANS 

•  IBM  MF/HP/DEC-VAX 

MANY  OTHER  FIELDS 

Sunday  9:00-3:00 
Weekdays  8:30-5:30 

(213)  382-9999 

OVERSEAS  CAREERS 
OF  CALIFORNIA  AGENCY 

3701  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Dept.  222NW 
Los  Angeles,  CA  9001 0 

Advance  fee  required-refundable. 

100%  GUARANTEE  AVAILABLE 
Licensed  and  bonded 
as  an  employment  agency. 

GUARANTEED  RESULTS!! 


2  LIBRARY 
POSITIONS 

Computer  Operations  Supervisor 

Performs  complex  technical,  administrative 
and  supervisory  work  in  6  person  department, 
oversees  data  processing  services  for  all 
units;  is  responsible  for  systems  analysis  and 
design  of  library  software,  coding  implementa¬ 
tion,  testing,  modification  and  maintenance  of 
on-iine  services.  Functions  as  head  program¬ 
mer  and  supervises  staff  and  software  con¬ 
tractors.  Negotiates  contract  and  monitors 
vendor  compliance.  Provides  technical  assis¬ 
tance  and  liaison  to  all  units.  Requires  exper¬ 
ience/education  in  OS/3,  Unlvac  System  80, 
or  Unlvac  1100,  COBOL.  Considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  capabilities,  concepts  and  practices  of 
computer  operations;  software  technical  sup¬ 
port;  systems  analysis,  programming,  equip¬ 
ment  procurement  and  software.  Supervisory- 
/management  experience;  computer 
operations  skills.  Ability  to  integrate  software- 
/hardware;  communicate  effectively  verbally 
and  in  writing;  maintain  effective  wortring  rela¬ 
tionships  with  user  departments,  other  staff, 
management,  vendors  and  public.  Master's  of 
Library  Science.  Starting  salary:  $25,548,  ex- 
cetent  benefits. 

Computer  Operations  Shift  Supervisor 

Assistant  to  Computer  Operations  Supervi¬ 
sor.  Plan,  organizes  and  schedules  opera¬ 
tions.  Performs  coding,  testing,  modification 
and  maintenance  of  systems  and  programs. 
Assists  in  evaluation,  selection,  implementa¬ 
tion  and  modification  of  software,  hardware 
and  related  data  services.  Establishes  proce¬ 
dures  and  controls  production.  Provides  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  various  units  and  depart¬ 
ments.  Requires  education/experience  in 
OS/3,  Univac  System  80  or  Univac  1100,  CO¬ 
BOL.  Considerable  wortring  knowledge  ot 
computer  operation;  system  analysis  and  pro¬ 
gramming;  supervisory  prtndples  and  prac¬ 
tices.  Ability  to  communicate  effectively  ver¬ 
bally  and  In  writing;  establish  and  maintain 
effective  working  relationships  with  user  de¬ 
partments,  other  staff,  management,  and  pub¬ 
lic.  Master's  of  Library  Science  desired.  Start¬ 
ing  salary:  $20,988,  excellent  benefits. 

Apply  by  September  15,  1987  to:  Maryanne 
Brush,  Jefferson  County  Public  Library,  10200 
West  20th  Ave.,  Lakewood,  CO  80215.  (303) 
232-7114. 


PROGRAMMER 

ANALYSTS 

Permanent  and/or 
Consultant  Positions 
NY  Metropolitan  Area 
IBM 

•  Experienced  Progr/Analysts  using  FOCUS 

UNISYS 

•  Sr  Data  Communications  Analyst 
w/5-7  yrs  Data  Communications  exp, 

NDL,  ALGOL,  Telecommunications 
Hardware.  ASYNC,  BYSYNC 

•  Data  Communications  Proj  Leader 
w/8-10  yrs  overall  exp,  Telecommunications 
Hardware,  writing  &  planning  skis;  able  to 
interface  w/mgmt 

DEC 

•  Prog'r/Analyst  Banking  Background 
w/VAX,  VMS,  Basic.  3-5  yrs  exp. 

Please  call  Dewey  Raymond, 
212-684-3950  or  submit  resume  to: 

HANK  WALSH  ASSOCIATES 

475  Fifth  Ave,  NY,  NY  10017 


Network  World . 
There’s  no  better 
place  to  recruit 

communications 

professionals. 

The  best  communications  people  don’t  always  look  through  the  Sun¬ 
day  classifieds  for  employment  opportunities.  But  they  will  read  the 
recruitment  pages  in  Network  World.  Because,  unlike  the  help  wanted 
sections  of  local  newspapers,  Network  World's  recruitment  advertising 
targets  job  openings  for  communications  professionals. 

Every  week  Network  World  reaches  over  60,000  communications 
professionals,  including  vice  presidents,  directors,  managers,  and 
supervisory  staff  in  the  fields  of  telecommunications,  data  communica¬ 
tions,  network  management,  and  network  planning  and  operations.  In 
other  words,  it  reaches  the  kinds  of  qualified  communications  profes¬ 
sionals  your  company  wants  to  recruit. 

And,  because  Network  World’s  up-to-the-minute  news,  features,  and 
editorial  are  written  from  a  user’s  point  of  view,  Network  World  gets 
read.  That’s  why  there’s  no  better  place  to  recruit  communications  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

The  next  time  your  company  needs  to  recruit  communications  profes¬ 
sionals,  look  to  Network  World.  You’ll  get  the  specialized  audience 
and  qualified  applicants  you  want.  And,  Network  World  ads  cost  less 
than  ads  in  national  newspapers  or  ads  in  major-city  newspapers. 

Call  Network  World’s  Classified  Department  today  at  (800)  343-6474 
and  ask  for  Barbara  Hill.  You’ll  be  well  on  your  way  to  recruiting  the 
industry’s  top  communications  professionals. 


Network  World 


The  Weekly  for  Leading  Users  of 
Communications  Products  &  Services. 
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Computer  Programming, 
Systems  &  Engineering 
Professionals 


Through  our  screened  &  selected 
affiliates,  we'll  get  your  resume  to 
employers  with  applicable  job  open- 
ings  in  your  targeted  geographic 
areas  Opening*  for  systems  soft¬ 
ware  &  applications  programmers 
4  analysts  6  HW/SW  engineers. 
No  fee,  contract  or  obligation.  At 
least  two  years  experience  re¬ 
quired.  U  S.  citizens  &  permanent 
residents  only.  Send  resume  to: 

NATIONAL  CONTACT 
NETWORK,  INC. 

Ret.  CW.  3100  W.  Chapel  Ave. 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08002 

(609)  667-4080 


•  ANALYSTS  •  PROGRAMMERS 
SOFTWARE/HARDWARE 


Multiply  your 
opportunities 


With  a  network  of  over  1000 
client  companies  and  200  affil¬ 
iate  employment  agents  nation¬ 
wide,  RSVP  can  selectively  com¬ 
municate  your  credentials  to 
companies  offering  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  choice,  current  career 
opportunities,  clear  across  the 
nation. 

We  guide,  you  decide 

Our  no-obligation,  no-pressure 
employment  services  to  degreed, 
experienced  U.S.  citizens  and 
permanent  residents  include 
resume  development  and  inter¬ 
view  arrangement. 

If  you  qualify,  call  Howard 
Levin  or  Maureen  McCue  at 
800-222-0153  or  (in  NJ)  609- 
667-4488,  or  send  your  resume 
to  either  address  listed  below. 
Our  client  companies  pay  all 
costs.  '■=* 

RSVP  SERVICES 
One  Cherry  Hill  Mall.  Suite  700, 
Dept.  C  «  Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08002 

Dublin  Hall.  Suite  201.  Dept.  C 
1777  Walton  Rd.  •  Blue  Bell.  PA  19422 

(mail  address  only) 

Member  Firm 

jnpa  computer/net 

national  placement  network 


DATA  PROCESSING 
DIRECTOR 

St.  Luke's  Healthcare  Corp.  of  Saginaw,  Ml  is 
offering  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  professional  as  the  key  manager  of  it's 
computerized  information  and  billing  systems 
for  the  hospital  and  other  sub-corporations. 
Reporting  to  the  Vice-President/Chief  Finan¬ 
cial  Officer,  the  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  planning,  hiring,  training,  bud¬ 
get  preparation  and  execution  as  well  as  de¬ 
velopment  and  implementation  of  telecom¬ 
munications  networking.  Located  in  the  heart 
of  Michigan's  four-season  vacation  land,  our 
282-bed  hospital  facility  is  part  of  a  system  of 
affiliated  corporations  under  a  parent  compa¬ 
ny  that  also  holds  a  regional  ambulance  ser¬ 
vice,  Surgicenter  and  other  related  business¬ 
es  with  a  superior  financial  base. 
Qualifications  include  a  Bachelor’s  degree 
with  knowledge  of  DEC  VAX/VMS  hardware 
along  with  experience  as  a  successful  manag¬ 
er.  In  addition  to  an  outstanding  salary  and 
benefits  program,  St.  Luke's  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assume  an  active  role  in  one  of  the 
regions  most  dynamic  healthcare  corpora¬ 
tions.  Interested  candidates  should  forward  a 
copy  of  their  resume  to: 

Art  Wasek 

Human  Resourses  Director 
St.  Luke’s  Healthcare 
Corporation 
700  Cooper  Ave. 
Saginaw,  Ml  48602 

EOE-M/F 


PRODUCTION 
PROGRAMMERS 

The  continued  growth  of  CAS,  a  leading  computer 
information  service,  has  resulted  in  immediate  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  2  Production  Programmers  at  the  Columbus, 
Ohio  office. 

These  positions  require  a  college  degree  in  computer 
science  and  at  least  2  years’  experience  as  a  program¬ 
mer  using  the  IBM  Basic  Assembler  Language  (BAL) 
and  the  C  Language,  or  the  PDP  Assembler  Language 
and  the  C  Language.  Expertise  in  PL/1  and  COBOL  are 
beneficial. 

The  primary  responsibilities  are  to  provide  emergency 
and  life  cycle  software  maintenance  for  several  PDP 
production  applications  for  one  of  the  positions  and  to 
provide  emergency  software  maintenance  to  business 
system  production  applications  for  the  other.  Both 
positions  are  responsible  for  identifying  potential 
operational  or  user  program  problems  and  recommend¬ 
ing  needed  improvements;  consulting  with  users  and 
development  staff;  and  maintaining  system  expertise  in 
selected  applications  and  related  systems. 

CAS  provides  a  complete  benefits  package,  which 
includes  generous  vacation,  excellent  employer-paid 
retirement  plan,  a  range  of  insurance  programs,  and 
free  parking  as  well  as  salary  scales  commensurate  with 
your  background  and  experience.  Please  send  your 
resume  and  earnings  history  to: 


CHEMICAL  ABSTRACTS 
SERVICE 

Employment  Department  -  P 
P.O.  Box  3012 
Columbus,  OH  43210 


An  Equal  Opportunity  E mployer  M  F 


Software  Development  Professionals 

New  England/East  Coast/Nationwide 

Robert  Kleven  and  Co.,  Inc.,  has  a  wide  variety  of  positions  available  in 
Software  Development,  Compiler  Development,  Language  Design.  Sys¬ 
tems  Engineering,  Hardware  and  Firmware  Design.  These  positions  are 
for  professionals  well  versed  in  their  field,  and  are  with  some  of  the  top 
companies  in  the  Nation.  If  your  experience  is  at  the  state-of-art  level, 

contact  us.  S0FTWARE  ENGINEERING 

“C"  I  UNIX®  Development  To:  $70K 

Data  Communications/Networking  To:  S65K 

Graphics  Development/User  Int.  To:  $60K 

Operating  Systems  To:  S65K 

Artificial  Intelligence  To:  $55K 

Compiler/Tools  Development  To:  $70K 

We've  been  providing  confidential  and  industry-knowledgable  placement 
for  software/hardware  professionals  since  1969.  We  can  also  provide 
you  with  free  resume  preparation  and  career  path  counseling.  Client 
companies  assume  all  fees.  Contact  Jim  Stewart. 


Robert  Kleven  and  Co.,  Inc. 


MtfmRol 

humai 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS 


181  Bedford  Street,  P.O.  Box  636,  Dept.  CW,  Lexington,  Massachusetts  02173 
Telephone  (617)  861-1020  or  l-800-822-7557(outside  Massachusetts) 

Member.  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants.  National  Computer 
Associates.  (Offices  Nationwide!.  Representing  Equal  Opportunity  Employers  M/F. 

L  SIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Information  Form 


Name. 


Title. 


Company. 

Address- 


Telephone  No.. 


□  Please  send  me  more  information  on  Classified  Advertising. 

□  Please  have  someone  call  me  with  information. 

Return  to; 


NETWORK  WORLD 
Joan  Pinsky 
Classified  Advertising 
375  Cochituate  Road 
P.O.  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701 


■ 
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Computer  Professionals 
in  the 

Pacific  Northwest 


Battelle,  a  leader  in  research  and  development,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  position  open  for  an  experienced  Computer  Scientist 
or  Engineer  in  its  Pacific  Northwest  laboratories. 

Data  Communications/Network 
Engineer 

This  position  involves  the  design  and  support  of  data  com¬ 
munications  and  computer  network  facilities  in  a  dynamic, 
distributed  computing  environment  utilizing  state-of-the-art 
technologies  such  as  digital  PABX,  intelligent  port  selectors, 
microwave  and  fiber-optic  transmission  media,  local  area  net¬ 
works,  and  high  speed  metropolitan  area  networks.  Duties 
include  assessment  of  new  technologies  and  products;  design 
and  acquisition  of  network  communications  systems;  network 
installation;  testing  and  troubleshooting;  and  coordination  of 
regional,  national,  and  international  wide-area  network  com¬ 
munications.  An  advanced  degree  in  electrical  engineering  or 
computer  science  and  six  years’  experience  (or  equivalent) 
required.  Experience  with  Ethernet-based  LANs  and  DECnet 
also  required.  Experience  with  microwave  and/or  fiber-optic 
communications  desirable. 

U.S.  citizenship  required. 

We  offer  outstanding  opportunities  in  career  development, 
excellent  salaries  and  benefits,  and  a  professional  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  your  resume  and  salary  history  in  confidence  to: 
Anthony  F.  Gasperino,  Battelle-Northwest,  DepL  008,  P.O. 
Box  999,  Richland,  WA  99352. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


©  Battelle 

Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories 


SECURITY  SOFTWARE 
ANALYST 

Tampa  Electric  Company,  the  major  operating  subsidiary  of 
TECO  Energy,  Inc.  located  in  Tampa,  Florida,  is  currently 
seeking  an  experienced  Security  Software  Analyst  to  work  in 
our  Information  Asset  Protection  Group. 

This  position  will  be  responsible  for  technical  support  of  securi¬ 
ty  software  and  security  features  in  operating  systems  soft¬ 
ware,  provide  technical  assistance  in  security  and  control 
related  process  techniques,  and  conduct  research  and 
analysis  of  the  technical  security  environment. 

Qualified  candidates  should  have  at  least  7  years  experience 
in  a  large-scale  IBM  installation  with  at  least  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  senior  level  analyst  in  technical  aspects  of  RACF 
(1.7),  MVS/XA  operating  system.  Knowledge  of  VM  security 
would  be  helpful. 

If  you  meet  our  requirements  and  are  seeking  a 
unique  opportunity  in  a  progressive  environment 
coupled  with  an  ideal  geographical  location, 
please  forward  a  copy  of  your  resume  and  salary 
history  in  confidence  to: 

Manager,  Employment 


TAMPA 

ELECTRIC 
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Networks  cure 
hospital  ills 

continued  from  page  1 
mium  in  the  case  of  nonprofit  hos¬ 
pitals.  Now,  hospitals  are  reim¬ 
bursed  according  to  a  fixed  sched¬ 
ule  for  every  procedure,  regardless 
of  their  expense  in  delivering  the 
medical  care. 

“The  1983  legislation  had  an 
enormous  effect  on  the  industry,” 
said  John  Girton,  vice-president  of 
research  at  Birr,  Wilson  &  Co.,  a 
San  Francisco  investment  research 
firm. 

“Several  smaller  hospital  chains 
have  filed  for  Chapter  11,”  Girton 
said. 

The  legislation  has  led  to  a  syn¬ 
drome  that  Dave  McFadden,  a 
spokesman  for  Nashville-based 
Hospital  Corp.  of  America,  a  health 
care  organization,  describes  as 
“quicker  and  sicker.”  Patients  en¬ 
tering  hospitals  come  in  sicker  and 
are  sent  home  more  quickly  than 
they  were  in  the  past,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Hospitals  like  to  treat  patients 
on  an  outpatient  basis,  which  is 
less  expensive,  and  discharge  pa¬ 
tients  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
hold  down  expenses. 

The  result  is  that  the  average 
hospital  occupancy  rate  has 
dropped  from  70%  to  as  low  as  50% 
in  some  areas  of  the  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  McFadden. 

While  hospitals  first  turned  to 
more  traditional  cost-paring  mea¬ 
sures  in  the  face  of  declining  reve¬ 
nues,  they  have  since  been  forced 
to  look  for  more  innovative  means 
of  reducing  costs  and  improving 
service. 

Mick  Taylor,  a  spokesman  for 
American  Medical  International, 
Inc.,  a  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. -based 
hospital  chain  said,  “You  can  only 
cut  costs  so  much  and  lay  off  so 
many  people  before  service  begins 


to  suffer.”  Because  hospitals  are 
information-intensive,  Taylor  said, 
the  industry  has  turned  to  more  ef¬ 
ficient  information  processing  and 
communications  systems  as  a 
means  of  providing  better  and  low¬ 
er  priced  health  care  services. 

American  Medical  International 
recently  appointed  a  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer,  an  appointment 
that  Taylor  said  is  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  recognition 
of  the  strategic  importance  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  communica¬ 
tions. 

Humana,  Inc.,  a  Louisville,  Ky.- 
based  health  care  provider  with 
more  than  80  hospitals  throughout 
the  country  and  overseas,  exempli¬ 
fies  health  care  industry  efforts  to 
put  network  technology  to  strate¬ 
gic  advantage. 

Humana  has  established  an 
automated  order-entry  system 
with  its  hospital  product  suppliers. 
The  health  care  company  is  eligible 
for  discounts  because  the  system 
reduces  the  cost  involved  in  paper 
transactions,  according  to  Fred  Pir- 
man,  senior  vice-president  for  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  Humana. 
“We  made  it  a  condition  of  doing 
business  with  our  suppliers,”  he 
said. 

The  automated  ordering  system 
enabled  the  company  to  impose 
supply-order  standards  for  its  hos¬ 
pitals  throughout  the  country, 
thereby  making  the  company  eligi¬ 
ble  for  additional  volume  dis¬ 
counts. 

Humana  also  has  set  up  elec¬ 
tronic  links  to  many  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  that  provide  pay¬ 
ments  for  patients,  thereby 
expediting  the  payment  process, 
Pirman  said.  “All  of  our  billing  and 
collection  information  is  sent  to 
our  central  data  center  and  is  then 
communicated  to  the  payers,”  he 
said. 

Information  is  sent  to  suppliers 


and  insurance  companies  every 
night  in  batch  files  over  dial-up 
telephone  lines  using  IBM’s  2780 
remote  job  entry  protocol. 

The  health  care  provider  also 
hopes  to  make  it  possible  to  update 
patient  records  at  the  point  of  ser¬ 
vice,  enabling  on-line  entry  of  pa¬ 
tient  information  at  check-in  and 
record  updating  throughout  the 
hospital  in  operating  rooms,  lab¬ 
oratories  and  even  at  patients’  bed¬ 
sides. 

Automating  the  patient  informa¬ 
tion  system  will  increase  produc¬ 
tivity  for  hospital  personnel,  said 
Pirman,  who  estimated  that  40%  of 
nurses’  work  time  is  spent  updat¬ 
ing  patient  information  files. 

Electronic  communications  of 
patient  information  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  more  efficient  treatment  of 
patients,  according  to  Pirman.  “A 
patient  may  be  prescribed  medica¬ 
tion  to  take  every  two  hours,”  he 
said.  “If  paperwork  is  delayed  and 
doesn’t  get  to  the  pharmacy  on 
time,  the  delay  could  affect  the  re¬ 
sults  of  tests  based  on  the  patient 
taking  the  prescribed  medication.” 
Humana  plans  to  have  a  prototype 
of  the  patient  information  system 
in  place  at  one  of  its  Louisville  hos¬ 
pitals  by  next  summer. 

Humana  also  has  plans  to  link 
doctors  electronically  to  its  net¬ 
work.  Today,  doctors  have  to  visit 
the  hospital  to  check  patients’ 
medical  charts  and  alter  patient 
treatment.  In  the  future,  physi¬ 
cians  will  be  able  to  access  patient 
records  and  prescribe  treatment  re¬ 
motely  using  terminals  in  their  of¬ 
fices,  Pirman  said. 

The  electronic  connection  to  the 
hospitals  will  encourage  doctors  to 
use  Humana’s  facilities  by  saving 
them  time  and  trouble. 

“We  are  not  technology-driven,” 
Pirman  said.  “It  is  not  new  tech¬ 
nology  but  new  applications  that 
we  are  using.”  □ 


CALENDAR 


Aug.  27-28,  Washington,  D.C. 
—  IBM’s  Systems  Application  Ar¬ 
chitecture.  Also,  Aug.  31 -Sept.  1, 
San  Jose,  Calif.;  Sept.  28-29,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Contact:  Gen2  Ventures,  Suite 
D-5,  12930  Saratoga  Ave.,  Sarato¬ 
ga,  Calif.  95070. 

Sept.  1-3,  Dallas  —  Intermedi¬ 
ate  Data  Communications.  Con¬ 
tact:  The  International  Communi¬ 
cations  Association,  Suite  710, 
12750  Merit  Drive,  Dallas,  Texas 
75251. 

Sept.  11,  Minneapolis  —  The 
Future  of  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Regulation: 
What’s  in  the  Public  Interest? 

Contact:  Patty  Manske,  The  Hum¬ 
phrey  Institute,  Suite  235,  301 
19th  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55455. 

Sept.  15-17,  Dallas  —  ICCC- 
ISDN  ’87:  Evolving  to  ISDN  in 
North  America.  Contact:  Jane  Far¬ 
thing,  Bell  Atlantic  Network  Ser¬ 
vices,  1310  N.  Court  House  Road, 
Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

Sept.  16-18,  San  Francisco  — 
SNA  Architecture  and  Implemen¬ 
tation.  Also,  Oct.  7-9,  Boston.  Con¬ 
tact:  Communications  Solutions, 
Inc.,  2125  Hamilton  Ave.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95125. 

Sept.  17-18,  San  Francisco  — 
Satellite  Technology:  A  Seminar 
for  the  Non-Technical  Manager 
and  Executive.  Also  Oct.  13-14, 
Washington,  D.C.  Contact:  Phillips 
Publishing,  Inc.,  7811  Montrose 
Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

Sept.  17-18,  Atlanta  —  Under¬ 
standing  ISDN.  Also,  Oct.  19-20, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Nov.  9-10,  New 
York.  Nov.  19-20,  Orlando,  Fla. 
Contact:  Telecommunications  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  P.O.  Box  1200, 
Newark,  Ill.  60541. 

Sept.  21-23,  McLean,  Va.  — 
BOC  Data  Services  Strategies 
Conference.  Contact:  Sharon  Fein- 
stein,  TeleStrategies,  Inc.,  Suite 
100,  1355  Beverly  Road,  McLean, 
Va.  22101. 

Sept.  23-25,  Chicago  —  Hands- 
On  T-l.  Also,  Oct.  7-9,  Boston;  Oct. 
14-16,  Detroit;  Oct.  28-30,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Contact:  American  In¬ 
stitute,  55  Main  St.,  Madison,  N.J. 
07940. 

Oct.  5-6,  Raleigh,  N.C.  — 
Networking  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters  and  Personal  System/2. 

Also,  Oct.  7-8,  Detroit;  Oct.  19-20, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Oct.  21-22,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Contact:  Center  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Professional  Education, 
Suite  110,  1820  E.  Garry  St.,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  92705. 

Oct.  27-28,  Stamford,  Conn.  — 
1988  MAPTEK  USA  Communica¬ 
tions  Opportunities  Strategy  Con¬ 
ference.  Contact:  Quantum 

Consultants,  Inc.,  1114  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York 
10036. 
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MasterCard  aims 
to  buy  Cirrus  net 

continued  from  page  1 
MasterCard,  based  here,  confirmed 
that  talks  are  under  way  and  said 
a  sale  may  be  in  the  offing.  But, 
both  concerns  declined  to  divulge 
the  value  of  MasterCard’s  offer 
and  would  not  disclose  the  nature 
of  the  pending  agreement. 

Bank  industry  analysts  have  put 
MasterCard’s  offer  at  between  $35 
million  and  $38  million.  Master- 
Card  last  year  reportedly  bid  $28 
million  for  Cirrus.  That  bid  was 
spurned  last  May  when  six  of  the 
14  financial  institutions  that  own 
Cirrus  paid  $16  million  to  buy  out 
the  other  eight. 

Although  the  eight  former  own¬ 
ers  were  ready  to  close  the  deal 
with  MasterCard  before  selling  out 
to  the  other  six  banks  —  Bank  of 
Montreal,  BayBanks,  Inc.  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  First  Interstate  Bancorp  of  Los 
Angeles,  Mellon  Bank  Corp.  of 
Pittsburg,  NBD  Bancorp,  Inc.  of 
Detroit  and  Norwest  Corp.  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  —  the  new  owners 
balked.  The  current  owners  are 
looking  for  a  better  financial  pack¬ 
age  before  closing  the  deal,  sources 


say. 

Because  they  would  still  be  some 
of  the  largest  net  users  following 
the  sale,  Cirrus’  owners  are  report¬ 
edly  concerned  about  changes  Mas¬ 
terCard  could  make  to  the  net. 

“This  is  different  than  the  sale 
of  a  corporation,”  said  Henry 
Mundt,  senior  vice-president  for 
marketing  at  Cirrus.  “In  many 
cases,  when  owners  sell  something, 
they  can  walk  away  from  it.  If  an 
agreement  is  reached,  the  current 
owners,  in  this  case,  will  still  be 
Cirrus’  major  users.” 

The  MasterCard  offer  follows 
the  February  accord  between  Visa 
of  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  and  Plus  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Denver.  Under  that  agree¬ 
ment,  Visa  paid  Plus  System  $5 
million  and  gained  seven  of  21 
seats  on  Plus  System’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  The  agreement  also  en¬ 
abled  Visa’s  member  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  to  join  Plus  System  for 
$50,000,  instead  of  the  standard 
$100,000  fee.  According  to  a  Visa 
spokesman,  the  agreement  ended 
Plus  System’s  practice  of  limiting 
membership  to  one  financial  insti¬ 
tution  in  a  given  geographical  area. 

A  MasterCard  spokesman  said  it 
is  unlikely  any  agreement  with 


Cirrus  would  mirror  the  Visa/Plus 
System  accord.  A  Cirrus  spokes¬ 
man,  however,  said  that  type  of 
agreement  has  not  been  ruled  out. 

Some  bankers  favor  the  Visa  ap¬ 
proach  over  a  total  buyout  of  Cir¬ 
rus,  saying  it  would  be  less  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  29,000  financial 
institutions  that  own  MasterCard. 

A  merger  would  place  Cirrus’  60 
million  cardholders,  17,200  ATMs, 
3,031  member  financial  institu¬ 
tions  and  1.4  million  monthly 
transactions  under  MasterCard’s 
umbrella.  MasterCard’s  3-year-old 
MasterTeller  network,  which  en¬ 
ables  MasterCard  holders  to  obtain 
cash  advances  against  their  credit 
accounts,  currently  consists  of 
9,462  ATMs  and  806  financial  in¬ 
stitution  members.  It  serves  47  mil¬ 
lion  MasterCard  holders.  Master- 
Teller  would  not  reveal  its 
transaction  levels. 

More  locations  will  benefit  cus¬ 
tomers  and  increase  network 
transactions,  said  Marc  Rudov, 
president  of  Telematics  Resource 
Group  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  a  recent  ATM  study.  “Cir¬ 
rus  has  many  more  ATMs  than 
MasterTeller.  That  is  all  the  cus¬ 
tomer  cares  about  —  being  able  to 


get  money  from  more  locations.” 

The  850  members  of  Visa’s  ATM 
net  support  19,023  ATMs  in  21 
countries,  enabling  150  million 
Visa  cardholders  to  obtain  cash  ad¬ 
vances.  The  investment  in  Plus 
System  gives  the  19,017  financial 
institutions  that  own  Visa  the  op¬ 
tion  of  joining  the  Plus  System  net. 

Plus  System,  comprising  2,000 
members,  currently  has  70  million 
cardholders,  15,000  ATMs  in  three 
countries  and  processes  1.4  million 
transactions  per  month.  The  Visa/ 
Plus  System  agreement  has  already 
added  600  Plus  System  locations  to 
the  Visa  ATM  network. 

By  aligning  with  ATM  networks, 
Visa  and  MasterCard  will  also  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  expected  increase  in 
POS  transactions. 

Due  to  MasterCard  and  Visa’s 
venture  to  jointly  market  the  En¬ 
tree  debit  card,  it  is  unlikely  either 
firm  will  unveil  a  new  debit  card 
product.  However,  a  joint  venture 
with  a  national  ATM  network 
would  give  the  credit  card  giants 
the  fuel  to  sign  on  retailers  to  ac¬ 
cept  Cirrus  or  Plus  System  ATM 
cards  in  addition  to  MasterCard 
and  Visa  credit  cards  over  existing 
POS  networks. □ 


LAN  vendors  vary  in  ISO  support 

continued  from  page  1 


similar  makes  and  types  of  com¬ 
puters  to  interoperate  as  easily  as 
components  of  a  stereo  system. 

The  framework  the  industry  is 
building  to  is  ISO’s  network  archi¬ 
tecture,  called  the  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  (OSI)  network  model. 
ISO  has  designed  the  model  with 
seven  layers  of  protocols  and  spec¬ 
ified  the  relationship  between 
these  layers. 

For  many  layers,  however,  ISO 
has  created  several  different  op¬ 
tions.  The  transport  level,  or  Layer 
4  of  the  OSI  model,  for  example,  in¬ 
cludes  four  classes  of  protocols. 

As  a  result,  vendors  can  imple¬ 
ment  different  options,  rendering 
different  implementations  incom¬ 
patible.  The  Manufacturing  Auto¬ 
mation  Protocol  promulgated  by 
General  Motors  Corp.  for  factory 
automation  specifies  use  of  certain 
options  available  within  each  layer 
to  obviate  that  concern.  MAP  spec¬ 
ifies  a  suite  of  ISO  protocols,  a  pro¬ 
tocol  stack. 

Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.,  having 
shipped  its  first  products  based  on 
MAP  in  April  1985,  leads  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer  and  terminal  net¬ 
work  vendors  in  OSI  product  devel¬ 
opment.  Few  other  local  net 
vendors  have  taken  as  aggressive  a 
stance  as  Ungermann-Bass.  Most 
are  waiting  for  greater  market  de¬ 
mand  for  OSI-compatible  products. 

Bridge  Communications,  Inc. 
and  Micom-Interlan,  Inc.  plan  to  in¬ 
troduce  OSI-compatible  products 
before  year  end,  and  such  compa¬ 
nies  as  Excelan,  Inc.,  Sytek,  Inc. 
and  3Com  Corp.  are  looking  to 
1988  to  debut  such  products.  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.  has  just  hired  someone  to 
focus  on  OSI  and  is  making  no  com¬ 
mitment  as  to  when  the  company 
might  deliver  products. 

Ungermann-Bass,  Bridge  and  Mi¬ 
com-Interlan  say  they  are  aiming 


to  be  leaders  in  OSI  networking. 
Ungermann-Bass  is  now  beta  test¬ 
ing  its  MAP  2.1  protocol  suite  on 
its  Net/One  local  network,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Joe  Schoendorf,  executive 
vice-president  of  Ungermann-Bass 
and  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Industrial  Networking 
Inc.  (INI).  INI  is  jointly  owned  by 
Ungermann-Bass  and  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co. 

“We  have  working  OSI  networks 
and  thousands  of  hours  of  test 
data  from  real  systems,”  Schoen¬ 
dorf  said.  “MAP  and  TOP  will  be 
the  two  commonly  used  standards 
in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s.” 

Bridge  plans  to  roll  out  its  first 
OSI  product  this  fall,  said  Judith 
Estrin,  executive  vice-president. 
The  TOP-compatible  software 
product  will  run  on  servers  and 
support  all  seven  OSI  layers. 

Bridge  has  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  OSI  and  has  shipped  an 
ISO  protocol  stack  including  Lay¬ 
ers  1  through  4  to  a  customer  in 
France,  Estrin  said. 

Like  Bridge,  Excelan  and  Sytek, 
Micom-Interlan  is  looking  to  intro¬ 
duce  OSI  support  through  software 
upgrades,  a  capability  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  network  model’s  layers. 
“Our  game  plan  is  not  to  have  the 
customer  change  the  network 
board,”  said  Mike  Barker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Micom-Interlan. 

While  Ungermann-Bass  and 
Bridge  have  developed  their  own 
OSI  implementations,  Micom-Inter¬ 
lan  purchased  the  protocols  in  the 
form  of  software  from  Retix. 

Using  Retix’s  source  code,  Mi¬ 
com-Interlan  developed  and  is  of¬ 
fering  OSI  transport-level  proto¬ 
cols  with  an  interface  to  IBM’s 
Network  Basic  I/O  System,  said 
Ken  Guy,  vice-president  of  product 
strategy  for  Micom  Systems,  Inc. 
This  interface  means  software  ap¬ 


plications  that  support  NETBIOS 
will  be  able  to  run  over  networks 
using  Micom-Interlan’s  transport 
protocols. 

Micom-Interlan  plans  to  bring 
out  several  more  products  that 
build  on  the  OSI  transport  layer 
(Class  4)  late  this  year,  Guy  said. 
One  product  will  enable  Unix  Sys¬ 
tem  V  Release  3-based  systems  to 
be  used  with  a  variety  of  different 
networks,  independent  of  underly¬ 
ing  protocols.  The  company  will 
support  a  similar  capability  for 
Berkeley  Unix  4.2. 

Micom-Interlan  also  plans  to  of¬ 
fer  a  transport  layer  interface  to 
MS-DOS  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1988,  enabling  users  of  Unix  and 
DOS  machines  to  transfer  files,  as 
well  as  develop  network  applica¬ 
tions  that  can  access  files  at  the 
record  level,  Guy  said. 

On  a  slightly  different  tack,  Ex¬ 
celan  and  Sytek  both  want  to  sup¬ 
port  multiple  protocols,  such  as 
MAP  and  TOP,  and  de  facto  stan¬ 
dards  such  as  the  Department  of 
Defense’s  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol. 

Sytek  expects  to  support  OSI 
protocols  in  software  on  communi¬ 
cation  servers  and  routers  by  1988, 
said  Phil  Edholm,  director  of  prod¬ 
uct  marketing. 

Like  other  networking  vendors, 
Sytek  is  not  rushing  into  the  OSI 
market.  “For  LAN  vendors,  the 
pressure  will  come  when  the  com¬ 
puter  vendors  begin  to  offer  OSI 
products,”  Edholm  said. 

Among  the  personal  computer 
networking  vendors,  Banyan  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  3Com  appear  to 
have  the  most  serious  commitment 
to  ISO  support.  “Banyan  expects  to 
use  ISO  as  the  primary  means  of 
information  exchange,”  said  Mary 
Kirson,  director  of  product  market¬ 
ing.  This  means  using  OSI-compati¬ 
ble  protocols  in  its  network  operat¬ 
ing  system  to  support 
communications  between  servers, 


network  workstations  and  host 
computers,  said  Larry  Floryan,  di¬ 
rector  of  system  design. 

The  company  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  replacing  its  proprietary 
protocols  at  its  network  layer  with 
OSI  protocols,  Floryan  said. 

Since  the  ISO  specification  lacks 
certain  functionality,  such  as  auto¬ 
matic  addressing,  Banyan  “will 
add  to  those  protocols  where  it 
makes  sense  to  enhance  them,” 
Floryan  said.  Over  the  next  18 
months,  Banyan  expects  to  convert 
its  proprietary  middle-layer  proto¬ 
cols,  up  through  the  fifth,  or  ses¬ 
sion  layer,  over  to  ISO  protocols, 
he  added.  In  the  long  term,  the 
company  will  offer  software  that 
supports  ISO  protocols  from  Lay¬ 
ers  3  through  7. 

3Com  will  be  supporting  ISO 
protocols  in  the  next  major  version 
of  its  network  operating  system, 
said  Larry  Birenbaum,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  software  engineering. 
3  4- open,  which  will  be  based  on 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  OS/2  and  LAN 
Manager,  will  be  out  in  the  first 
half  of  1988.  “Our  commitment  is 
to  the  MAP/TOP  3.0  standard,” 
Birenbaum  said. 

3Com  will  provide  a  protocol 
stack  covering  Layers  1  through  7, 
with  File  Transfer  and  Access 
Method  and  X.400,  as  well  as  its 
own  file  and  print  services  on  top 
of  the  protocol  stack,  Birenbaum 
said.  The  protocol  suite  will  run  on 
network  servers  and  nodes.  Like 
Banyan,  3Com  will  support  ISO  “as 
an  intrinsic  set  of  protocols.  We’re 
not  using  a  gateway  approach,”  he 
said. 

Novell  appears  to  be  taking  the 
most  cautious  view  of  OSI.  “We’re 
interested  in  doing  things  in  the 
ISO  area  when  it  becomes  popu¬ 
lar,”  said  Mark  Calkins,  director  of 
corporate  marketing  and  develop¬ 
ment.  “You  won’t  see  Novell  the 
first  out  on  the  street  with  an  ISO 
product,”  he  said.E? 


“CLEO  has  helped  us  establish 
our  reputation  as  a  leading  supplier 
of  microcomputer  software  for 
automotive  EDI.” 


T.  C.  Annis,  CEO 
Supply  Tech,  Inc. 
Southfield,  Michigan 


CLEO  has  been  providing  solutions 
to  remote  site  communication  problems 
for  years. 

EDI  (Electronic  Data  Interchange)  has 
revolutionized  remote  site  communication 
by  virtually  eliminating  much  of  the  paper¬ 
work  such  as  Purchase  Orders,  Acknowl¬ 
edgements,  RFQ’s,  Invoices,  Bills  of  Lading, 
etc.  Plus,  with  EDI,  all  suppliers  in  a  network 
utilize  a  common  format  standard  (ANSI 
X .  1 2 ),  where  information  can  be  sent  and 
received  as  frequently  as  required. 

CLEO  hardware  interfaces  and  modems 
are  used  by  leading  software  houses  who 
support  ANSI  X.  12  Electronic  Data  Inter¬ 
change. 

Remote  Sites  Communication 

Whatever  your  industry,  your  remote 
computers  need  to  share  information 
with  your  mainframe.  Or,  they  need  to 
exchange  data  with  other  remotes.  In 
either  case,  you  need  a  total  solution  at 
the  remote  sites.  You  need  software, 
hardware  interfaces  and  modems 
that  all  work  together  smoothly. 

You  need  CLEO! 


CLEO  software  products  allow  micro¬ 
computers  to  communicate  with  mini¬ 
computers  and  mainframes,  and  to  emulate 
their  workstations.  Since  1981,  CLEO  has 
provided  remote  communications  between 
micros  and  mainframes  for  the  automotive, 
insurance,  medical  and  banking  industries. 
Today  over  44,000  CLEO  users  worldwide 
are  running  on  all  major  brands  of  micro¬ 
processors.  The  greatest  number  of  these 
users  run  CLEO  software  on  IBM  Personal 
Computers  and  NETBIOS  LANs. 
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Complete 

Software/Hardware  Package 

Every  CLEO  package  contains  all  the 
software  and  hardware  accessories  needed 
at  the  remote  site.  Your  selected  CLEO  SNA 
or  BSC  software  is  packaged  with  1)  an 
internal  modem  card  for  dial-up  appli¬ 
cations,  or  2)  an  interface  card  and  cable  for 
use  with  your  existing  modem.  There’s  no 
waiting  for  non-CLEO  add-ons.  And,  you 
get  prompt,  single-source  service. 


most  stand-alone  packages,  up 
to  $  2 ,995  •  00  for  the  3 2 -user  SNA  gateway. 
Call  us  today  to  discuss  your  application. 

CLEO  Software 

1639  North  Alpine  Rd. 

Rockford,  IL  61107 
Telex  703639 

Headquarters: 

USA:  1-800/233-2536 

Illinois:  1-800/422-2336 
International:  815/397-8110 

Sales  and  Distribution: 

Benelux,  Scandinavia:  31  (71)  899202 
Canada,  East:  800/361-3185 
Canada,  West:  800/361-1210 
Canada,  Montreal:  514/737-3631 
Colombia,  S.A.:  12875492 
Denmark:  451  628300 
Italy:  (0331)634  562 
Mexico  City:  203-0444 

CLEO 

CLEO  and  3780Plus  are  registered  trademarks  of  CLEO  Software. 
IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation. 


